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VICTORIOUS IN DEATH. 
\ REAT as were General Grant’s services to the Union 
¥ in his lifetime, as the leader of a conquering army, 
it may well be doubted if he has not done still more 
for it in his death. The war, though signally successful 


as to its main object, left many gaping wounds which | 


force could not heal, but which of necessity must be 
healed before the Union could be truly said to be re- 
stored. The greatest of victories, after all, are pot those 
won on fields of carnage and death, but those which 
mark the triumph of truth over error, of reason over 
prejudice, of principle over passion, of fraternity over 
hate —the moral victories, in short, which have alone 
within themselves the elements of beneficence and en- 
durance. General Grant, indeed, conquered the South 
by his sword, but in another and far higher sense he has 
conquered her in his death ; for in this he has touched 
her heart and set her patriotism aflame. Dying twenty 
years after the close of the war, he died for his country, 
as truly as if he had fallen in battle ? 

We envy not the citizen of the United States who 
can read unmoved, or without patriotic exultation, the 
tributes spontaneously paid to General Grant by eminent 
soldiers and civilians of the South, and by the Southern 
press almost without exception. It is, indeed, a marvel. 
A little more than twenty years ago. this country was in 
the throes of the mightiest civil way recorded in history. 
The two sections, North and South, were in a death- 
grapple, each resolved to conquer or perish. All the 
passions which war enkindles and inHames burned 
fiercely in the hearts of the combatarits, and it seemed as 
if, conquer who might, ‘the conquered would never be at 
peace with the conqueror. But behold! the enmities of 
that fierce conflict have even now so far died out as to 
give us no ground of anxiety for the future. The sun- 
dered Union is restored; North ani South are one in 
a common patriotism and a common devotion to the 
principles of liberty and humanity ; and naught shall 
again separate them, for the cause of their quarrel has 
been for ever buried out of ‘sight. It has taken but two 


* decades to win this bloodless victory, which the death of 


Grant has at last crowned in the presence of an aston- 
ished world ! 





MR. MANNING AND TARIFF REVISION. 
\LOSE. observers of passing events are aware that 
Secretary Manning has taken some important steps 
towards a revision of the tariff. He has asked the great 
class of manufacturers and the great class of importers 
to answer an important series of questions and make 
known their views fully upon the proper method of 
tariff revision. 

The replies of the leading manufacturers and import- 
«1S are now being received at the Treasury Department, 
and valuable information is being collated therefrom. In 
order that the revision may be viewed from the stand- 


point of practical administration, the Secretary of the | 


Treasury has also requested reports from the leading 
Customs officers and experts upon the limit of the sub- 
stitution of spetific for ad valorem duties. It would 
seem reasonably certain that from all these various 
sources the necessary data can be gathered and the 
whole truth ascertained. 


But allowance will naturally be made for the fact that | 


| 


| 
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| by a substantially universal public opinion. He should 
| transfer to the free list all distinct articles of import that 
are now taxed at a loss of-revenue. - He should cut down 
to the revenue-yielding point all duties that are now pro- 
hibitial. He should give the men who labor with their 
hands a better chance by reducing the taxes they now 
pay on the commonest necessities of life. And he should 
give an impetus to our own manufacturing, and hence to 
the export trade, py admitting the materials and products 


cause at a lower duty. 


upon the existing tariff, it will be time enough to discuss 
the general and abstract subjects of protection and free 
trade from standpoints that are purely theoretical. 





LADIES OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


NHE history of the Federal Government records the 
presence of quite as many notable women in the 
White House as have been identified with the history 
of any contemporaneous dynasty or dynasties abroad. 
Our own types may not be as regal as those which have 
shone in the throne-rooms of the Old World, but it is to 
the everlasting credit of this country that no domestic 
scandal has ever been even hinted at concerning any 
one of the lady occupants of the White House, and many 





fascinating, beautiful and brilliant women, the recipients 
of constant streams of adulation, have presided over its 
hospitalities. It is a curious circumstance, too, that in the 
case of nearly every one of those who have been called to 
this conspicuous station, each has seemed to be typical 
of the era of our social life in which she reigned as the 
first lady of the land. When Martha Washington was at 
the head of society in the United States, however, her 
empire was relatively much more powerful in certain 
directions than that of Miss Cleveland is to-day. It was 
she who regulated the prevailing coiffure, the cut and 
color of the gown, the manners of the dinner-table, and 
all of the polite habits of the people. The aristocratic 
influences of Europe were then very powerful, notwith- 
standing her husband had made a nation of his own; 
and Martha Washington, bred in a punctilious Virginia 
family, where all of the blue blood of the country was 
supposed to flow, did not disdain to make her republican 
court a model of decorum and dignity. It may be 
imagined no swaggering politician of the vulgar class 
ever thought of entering the Executive Mansion, and 
something of the tone of her receptions may best be 
gathered from Huntington’s well-known picture, ‘‘ The 
Republican Court.” 

But how different is the state of society now! While, 
then, Americans in their ways of life—that is, the upper 
classes—-were aristocrats to the tips of their fingers. that 
feeling particularly prevailing through every branch of 
the Government, we find in this age, after the lapse of a 
century, a simplicity which often borders on vulgarity. 
Any citizen of the land, no matter what his garb, how- 
ever shod, and whatever his respect for forms of speech 
or otherwise, may enier the White House, and at cer- 
tain times the mistress thereof is bound to receive 





manufacturers will be liable to be biased in favor of par- | 
| present station to make public property of her thoughts 


eticular private interests, and that.hence their recom- 
mendations, although received without reserve in some 
directions, must be receiyed with. caution in some others. 
They would seem to have no interest opposed to the 
substitution of specific duties, because duties which are 
surely collectable are more protecting than those which 
are sometimes evaded, They can also tell better than 
any other class to what extent the reduction of the duties 
on raw materials will increase our foreign commerce and 
enlarge the amount of our manufactured exports. The 
importers of merchandise, who pay a larger portion of 
the revenue than any other class, naturally favor lower 
rates of duty and, with scarcely an exception, specific 
rates. Honest importers want all the import taxes col- 
lected, which is not possible under the ad valorem system. 
They are better informed, as a rule, in regard to the 
practical workings of the tariff than the domestic manu- 





facturer, who views such taxation as it affects the par- | 
ticular fabric or fabrics which he himself makes and sells. | 


It is said that Mr. Manning will transmit to Congress 
the most valuable portions of the statistical informa- 
tion he is collecting. He should do more. He should 
submit a draft of a revised Tariff Bill, as his most dis- 
tinguished predecessors have done before him, He 
should do this because it will look like business, and be- 
cause he is more competent, with the assistance he has 


| 


| 


him. To record her impressions of even one recep- 
tion, with oglings of the crowd, their audible com- 
ments, and their unique and grotesque behavior, is a 
duty which such a literary lady as Miss Cleveland owes 
to posterity at least. The fact that she is a writer, with a 
finent pen, a highly colored and imaginative style, with 
plenty of originality of thought, should prepare her for a 
performance that might easily make its permanent way 
in the literature of the republic. 

Miss Cleveland is, we- believe, the first lady of the 
White House who has been an authoress. Certain 
squeamish critics in ill-balanced journals affect to believe 
that it is beneath the dignity of a woman occupying her 


and culture. Such a notion is as narrow as it is ‘prepos- 
terous. On the contrary, a thinker, and, moreover, a 
most positive one, as she has proved herself to be, and 
generally in the right direction, should seize such an oc- 
casion as the present one to spread her ideas before the 
world. They are sure to be read with eagerness, and, of 
course, widely discussed and often inconsiderately handled. 
But what of that? She has the power of doing great 
good among her own sex, and particularly among that 
class of seminary girls who are soon to be wives 
and mothers; and it is because her words will be 
widely pondered, and because she writes with an enthu- 
siasm foreign to the experienced masculine hand, that 
she may create impressions that will be of lasting import- 
ance in the susceptible minds of her own sex. It must 
be said that in such essays from her pen as have been 
printed there is an exalted moral tone, a thoroughly 
womanly and lofty sentiment, and a breadth of knowledge 
and facility of expression truly remarkable. Scarcely, 
therefore, can it be too much to say that in pure culture, 
and the gift to exhibit it in the literary way, Miss Cleve- 
land is superior to all the ladies of the White House who 
have preceded her. Martha Washington could not spell, 
as existing letters of her own show; ‘‘ Dolly ” Madison 


| was a famous wit and beauty, whose reputation was Euro- 


and can command, to frame a tariff measure than Mr. | pean; Mrs. Tyler and Mrs. Polk, both beauties and 
Morrison or any one like him in Congress. This | ladies of charming manners, are still living, and preserve 


amended tariff should contain the duties expressed in 
specific rates in all cases where the nature of the goods 
admits of specific taxation, This would be sustained 








their reputation in advanced age for the commanding 
qualities which made their stay in the White House 
memorable. Mrs. Hayes left her impress for decision 


with which domestic goods are made, at a less cost, be- 


When these obviously just amendments are engrafted 





of character and reformatory ideas ; while Harriet Lane 
was the ideal favorite of Buchanan’s Administration. 
Miss Cleveland should by no means fear the hostile 
criticisms of her course, but should remember that Queen 
Victoria herself, although she had an editor, did not es- 
cape the shafts of malice and narrowness. Her example 
will be a good one for other ladies of high political 
connections to follow, for many have the capacity, leisure 
and wit to make durable contributions to literature. 








THE ‘‘OFFENSIVE PARTISAN.” 

‘INCE Postmaster-general Vilas offered a premium for 
h ‘offensive partisans,” the hunt for those gentlemen 
has gone on pretty briskly till last week, and a good many 
men have been removed on the weight of ex-parte testi- 
mony that they had been zealous Republicans. But 
suddenly President Cleveland is said to have called a 
halt. The dismissal of enthusiastic partisans under pre- 
tense of elevating the public service, but really in order 
that other enthusiastic partisans may take their places, 
is regarded, on second thought, like the hunting of quails 
out of season, as unworthy of the respectable sportsman. 
To remove men for incapacity, or for reasons of public 
policy honestly stated, was in every way justifiable, but 
to remove them merely because they had been ardent Re- 
publicans, and supersede them with other men appointed 
merely because they had been ardent Democrats, was 
widely felt to be arrant hypocrisy, and there is no won- 
der that the practice is to be abandoned. The policy has 
been one of false pretense throughout, and has exposed 
the Administration to the ridicule of men of both parties. 

But the embarrassment of the President is only in- 
creased by this change of policy. For, if no formal charge 
of ‘‘ offensive” acts can be brought against office-holders, 
as has been done hitherto, how is he going to get posses- 
sion of the offices for Democrats without violating the 
spirit of the Civil Service Reform? Obviously only by 
trumping up some other charges against public officers 
which will be no more reasonable, and which will injure 
their reputations besides. For instance, the newspapers 
are publishing the names of eight or ten Consuls in 
Europe who are to be retained on the ostensible ground 
that ‘‘they have proved efficient and worthy,” thereby, 
by implication, affixing the stigma of inefficiency and 
unworthiness upon such of the diplomatic corps as have 
or are to be superseded. Such men as General Merritt, 
Consul-general in London ; Packard, Consul to Liverpool ; 
Shaw, Consul at Manchester; Strother, at Mexico-—men 
who discharged their trusts with such ability as to win the 


‘approval of all—have been removed, the President would 


have us infer, for inefficiency! ‘This will not answer. It 
only aggravates the difficulty. This is a matter in which 
no temporizing policy is possible. Mr. Cleveland must 
either fearlessly enforce the Civil Service Reform in both 
its letter and spirit, refusing to create vacancies for his 
partisans when the incumbents are efficient and worthy, 
or else he must repudiate the Civil Service Reform, and 
declare that Democrats must have all the offices except 
those fifteen or twenty thousand whose present occupants 
are protected by law. There is no half-way ground. 
Where will he take his stand? 





THE EXCLUSION OF IMMIGRANTS. 


Is years past the United States has been comprehen- 

sively inclusive in the inducements held out to immi- 
grants from ‘‘ the world and all the rest of mankind.” A 
good deal of fault has been found by some of our citizens 
with the generous hospitality extended to new-comers ; 
but with these would-be obstructionists as with the new 
rich, it is not safe to go back many generations to 
examine the records of either. In the one case the fore- 
fathers were themselves immigrants of higher or lower 
degree ; in the other the, grandfather was an honest 
tradesman or mechanic who laid the foundations for 
the wealth which the grandson, a gentleman of leisure, 
is spetiding to-day. It is only quite recently that we 
have shut our gates—or, more correctly, ports of entry— 
against the professional pauper and the professional 
criminal, when we had the’ good fortune to know 
them to be such. Within the past decade, also, have 
we made a compromise with the strident and strenuous 





demands of our Pacific Coast folk that ‘‘ the Chinese ~ 


must go,” by declaring that the Chinese must not come. 
And now the Commissioners of Immigration have added 
gypsies to the attenuated list of the interdicted at the 
Port of New York. Fifty of them recently came over 
from Bordeaux, only to find that they would be obliged 
to return without being allowed to land. It was claimed 
for them that they intended to earn a living by giving 
performances of trained animals, and a member of the 
firm of the steamship company which brought them over 
was ready to give bonds that these swarthy immigrants 
should not beconie a public burden; but the Commis- 
sioners held a secret session, gravely shook their heads, 
and said No. There may be no two opinions as to the 
soundness of their decision as regards the general good, 
but this action suggests possibilities of complications 
in the future that may be awkward in many ways. But 
if the Emigration Commissioners are to be the arbiters 
of the movements of all who seek this asylum for the 
oppressed, would it not be well if they could, in their 
wisdom, somehow manage to keep ont the rampant and 
notorious Socialists of that particular breed that is 
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making itself so disagreeably conspicuous, if not posi- | familiar with the events in which he was the central figure. No 


tively dangerous in Chicago, for example. And it might 
not be a-bad thing for all concerned if the rather elastic 
powers of the board could be stretched to include the 
sending back of the deluded European converts and 
victims to Mormonism, rather than allow them to go 
on to their destination to swell the ranks of the “ saints ” 
who are already as nearly in open rebellion against the 
Government as they dare to be. 





A WELL DESERVED REBUKE. 

Hoe’ often it has happened that unfit men have se- 
cired appointments to important offices upon the 
written recommendation of persons who had not the cour- 
age to refuse their names, no one need be told. Not infre- 
quently men, after signing a recommendation for an un- 
worthy office-seeker, secretly advise the person having 
the power of appointment to disregard the same—asking 
at the same time that they may be protected from an 
exposure of their hypocrisy. A recent example of this 
sort of thing is exposed by the Cincinnati Zimes, A man 
wholly unqualified, morally and professionally, for judi- 
cial office, succeeded in getting an appointment as judge 
by presenting a petition signed by many well-known and 
honorable names, each one of whom took it for granted 
that the applicant’s reputation was such that he was per- 
fectly sure to be defeated in his aspirations. After the 
President had stepped into the trap thus set for him, one 
of the signers of the recommendation wrote to him dis- 
closing the circumstances, and saying: ‘I signed the 
petition knowing him to be unfit, but thinking there was 
no chance for its reaching even consideration. I think 
not a man whose name was on it, had the remotest 

idea that his appointment was possible.” 
The answer of the President to this confession of 


hypocrisy, as vouched for by the Cincinnati 7Z'imes, is 


important enough to go on record: 


‘“ EXECUTIVE Mansion, WASHINGTON, August Ist, 1885. 
*“‘DeaR Sir —I have read your letter of the 24th ult. with 
amazement and indignation. There is but one mitigation to the 
pertidy which your letter discloses, and that is found in the fact 
that you confess your share init. I don’t know whether you are a 
Democrat or not; but if you are, the crime which you confess is the 
amore unpardonable. The idea that this Administration, pledged to 
give the people better government and better officers, cal engaged 
in a hand —— fight with the bad elements of both parties, 
should be betrayed by those who ought to be worthy of impiicit 
trust, is atrocious ; and such treason to the people and to the party 

ought to be punished by imprisonment. 

“Your confession comes too late to be of immediate use to the 
— service, and I can only say that while this is not the first time 
have been deceived and misled by lying and treacherous represen- 
tations, you are the first one that has so frankly owned his grievous 
fault. If any comfort is to be extracted from this assurance you 

are welcome to it. Yours truly, GRovER CLEVELAND.” 


This letter is so honorable to the President, and 
evinces a feeling and a purpose so just, that the country 
will be ready to forgive any mistakes into which he may 
be led by assuming that other reputable citizens are as 
trustworthy as himself. 








THE SPREADING SCOURGE. 
HE fatal folly of attempting to make a secret of the 
existence of cholera in a populous city seems to have 
been repeated at Marseilles, with the usual result—a sud- 
den outbreak of the epidemic, and a panic amongst the 
populace. Cases are also reported at Lyons and Toulon, 
and Paris itself is in daily expectation of the attack of 
the dreaded plague. In Spain, an appalling condition of 
things still prevails, a single day’s record last week show- 
ing 4,294 new cases and 1,638 deaths. This is more 
terrible than war. Indeed, a city exposed to the in- 
fection in these days of midsummer heat may be 
said to be in a state of siege. The disease can and 
must be fought back. Coustant vigilauce is the 
price of safety. This is shown in Madrid, where the 
cholera is confined to the populous and unclean districts 
inhabited by the poor; and in Marseilles, where, as Dr. 
Brouardel asserts, the epidemic has reappeared in the 
very houses which were infected last year, and is due 
entirely to local uncleanliness. Anti-cholera vaccina- 
tion is as yet but an experiment. The only true pro- 
tection known is the sanitary one. 

It is evident that each reappearance of cholera in 
European countries with which the United States has 
constant communication increases the danger of its im- 
portation to our shores. Are we prepared to meet and 
repel it? New York, our seaport metropolis, certainly 
is not possessed to-day with that passion for cleanliness 
which caused the good wives of New Amsterdam to grow 
web-handed from constant scrubbing and dabbling in 
water. We have much to learn in the matters of street- 
cleaning and sewerage; and Dr. Edson and his assistants 
have called our attention to the fact that the inhabitants 
of certain down-town districts on the East Side are being 
poisoned by rotten meat, fruit and vegetables, and other 
vile stuff, which is sold in enormous quantities for food. 
The State Health Board of Connecticut have recently 
ascertained that the largely increased death rate from 
zymotic diseases in several large towns on Long Island 
Sound is directly attributable to bad drainage and foul 
water. Hints like these ought to be sufficient, with cholera 
knocking at our doors—to say nothing of the wisdom of 
the motto: Cleanliness for cleanliness’ sake alone. 








THE CONVICTION OF RIEL. 

HE conviction of Riel, the leader in the Canadian Northwest 
rebellion. of the crime of treason, and his sentence to be hanged 

on the lsth of Sepvember, cannot be a purprise to any versop 


| other issue to the trial gould well be anticipated when the insanity 
| plea advanced by his counsel proved abortive. During the entire 
trial, and even after sentence had been pronounced, Riel’s com- 
posure and his apparent freedom from any emotion of anxiety 
or fear, was quite remarkable. He repudiated with’ scorn the 
efforts of his counsel to prove him insane, but in his own claims of 
acting out a divine mission and of obeying a voice only audible ‘to 
himself, he gave greater evidence of mental lesion than anything 
that had been advanced by his lewyers. It is, however, just 





' possible that he was acting a part in asserting so high a com- 


mission as an anthorization for his actions. However that may 
be, his talk about his mission did not incline the Court to leniency, 
and while the judge informed him that the jury’s recommendation 
of mercy would be forwarded to the Executive, he held out no hope 
to him that the sentence would be mitigated. In view of French- 
Canadian sympathy with Riel, and their general opposition to the 
death-sentence being carried out in his case, it is barely possible 
that the Canadian Executive may shirk responsibility by referring 
the matter to the Home Government. In that case Sir John A. 
Macdonald may retain his supremacy among the French Conserva- 
tives, while his adherents in Ontario would not be very much dis- 
satisfied with an arrangement that would result in Riel’s death, 
since it is practically inconceivable that Her Majesty would extend 
clemency to “one who had on two different occasions opposed her 
authority by inciting and heading a rebellion, Riel’s French-Cana- 
dian sympathizers claim for him purity of motive in resisting 
aggression and attempting the removal of grievances, It is difficult 
to see how such a claim can be made in view of his own statement 
in court, that, if the Government had paid him $35,000, he would 
have quit the country, and left the half-breeds to remedy their 
wrongs as they best could, — 





ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


| gwen in the Anglo-Russian Question was somewhat revived 

last week by a statement made by Lord Salisbury, in the House 
of Lords. This statement was to the effect that the Government 
distinctly intended to give’ Zulfikar to the Ameer according to 


‘No alteration in the diplomatic situation,” said Lord Salisbury, 
‘‘can induce the Government in the slightest degree to relax or 
alter this policy, which will not depend upon transitory relations 
with this or that other power, but which is absolutely necessary for 
the security of India.”, This declaration is understood to indicate 
a purpose to withstand further encroachments by Russia, and 
some anxiety is expressed as to whether the end in view can be 
secured without a recourse to war. The Premier admitted, in his 
remarks, that Russia does not assent to the agreement about Zulfi- 
kar Pass, and it is easy to see, that with each side holding stub- 
bornly to its particular view, hostilities may be precipitated at any 
moment, The Afghan garrison at Zulfikar has been reinforced, 
and the Russians are dispatching additional troops to Penjdeh, 
which still continues in their possession. 

Ina debate in the House of Commons, last week, on the Egyp« 
tian policy of the Government, it was officially stated by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that this policy contemplates ‘putting 
Egypt on a solid footing with regard to exterual defense, finance, 
and internal administration, and gradually to give security-and 
freedom to Egypt’s independent action in the future.” The Chan- 
cellor declined to make any statement as to its negotiations with 
the Sultan.—The House of Commons, last week, agreed to the 
Indian Budget, after a sharp debate. Lord Randolph Churchill 
announced a deficit of $5,145;000, and said that the extra perma- 
nent military charge on account of the present state of affairs in 
the East would probably amount to $10,000,000. 

The recent suggestion of the Paris Temps that the French 
cavalry on the German frontier be reinforced, called forth a sharp 
admonition from Prince Bismarck’s organ, the North German 
Gazelle, The Gazette charges that a desire for reyenge ran‘ies in 
the French heart, and fears that France is only awaiting a favor- 
able chance to attack Germany, either single-handed, or with 
allies. The Cologne Gazette publishes an article of similar tenor. 
The Paris journals are much stirred and incensed, considering that 
their utterances are in reality addressed to the German Reichstag, 
and foreshadow an increase of Germany’s military strength. 

The Emperors of Germany and Austria had a cordial meeting 
at Gastein, last week. The-town was illuminated in honor of the 
event.—A Grant memorial service was held at the American chapel 
in Paris on Saturday last.—Efforts are making to reconcile the dif- 
ferences which have grown up between the English Whigs and 
Radicals.—The iwenty-seventh anniversary of the completion of 
the first Atlantic Cable was celebrated in London, last week, by a 
grand dinner given by Cyrus W. Field. The banqueting-hall was 
crowded with well-known persons, and profusely decorated with 
the flags of all nations, but with the American and English colors 
everywhere predominant, 








Ir would be foolish if the patriotic generosity of the land should 
dissipate itself in a hundred Jittle monuments to Grant. One grand 
historic temple where his ashes are to lie would be worth ten times 
as much as all the trifling memorials that local pride may suggest. 
The prevalent outburst of grateful emotion ‘should not be allowed 
to fritter itself away. 





Tue initial subscription of $5,000 to the Grant National Monu- 
ment in Riverside Park by the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany was an act highly creditable to that corporation. How is it 
that its example has not been emulated by others of our wealthy 
institutions and business houses? So far, New York is far behind 
Chicago in the amount of its gifts to the Grant Memorial Fund, 
and unless the committee in charge shall show a little more energy 
than has hitherto marked its operations, it will be a long while 
before the required million dollars is actually raised. 





Tue Land Purchase Bill has passed its second reading in the 
English House of Commons, and this week it will be the subject of 
probably the liveliest debate since the Tory party came into power. 
On this Bill the Liberal opposition feel especially sore, since it is 
their thunder, having been outlined on the programme of the 
Gladstone Ministry before its downfall. The Bill is a most import- 
ant amendment of the Gladstone Land Act of 1881. It deals with 
the so-called “‘ purchase clauses,” the inefficiency of which has been 
the gravest blemish of that measure, As the Liberals had sketched 
it, it provided many new facilities for enabling tenant farmers to 
become purchasers of their holdings. But the Tories, under the 
pressure of the Parnell party, have agreed to extend its powers 
still more, and the Bill that has just passed its second reading in 
the Lower House practically provides for the creation of a peasant 
proprietory in Ireland. The Government pledge themselves to 
advance to tenants desirous of buying their holdings the whole of 
the purchase money, the debt to be cleared off by yearly install- 
ments spread over a period of not less than thirty-five years, This 





Urustic wieasure has long been a pet scheme of the Marquis of 


promise, and to strengthen the defenses of the Indian frontier. | * : , ‘ 
| in a leisurely, comfortable sort of way. This, however, is not so 





Salisbury. That, as responsible Prime Minister of England, ke 
should stand as its sponsor in Parliament, is one of the most 
extraordinary signs of the times that has been witnessed recently 
in the British Islands. If it passes in its present shape—as it is 
likely to do—it not only lifts the Irish Land Question out of the 
sphere of great politics, but it effects a revolution in British 
landed interests not less important than the change effected in 
French landed interests after the sale of the confiscated estates. 





Tue Territory of Dakota has a population about six times as 
great as that of the State of Nevada, counting up 400,000 according 
to the finished census. Its increase in five years has been over 
200 per cent. When it applies for admission to the Union again 
next Winter, what will Congress say? In fact, the Northern half, 
under the name of Pembina Territory, will be ready for Statehood 
in another year. Perhaps to balance these young States of the 
North, Texas will apply to be divided into four States, as she re- 
tained the right to do in the Act admitting her to the Union. 





Tue Mail and Express gives substantial evidence of prosperity 
in the purchase of two new presses, at an expense of $60,000, each 
with a capacity of 30,000 copies an hour, It has also donned a new 
dress, which is as attractive to the’eye as its contents are always 
agreeable to sound taste. The Mail and Express is a foremost 
representative of a genuinely independent journalism, and its 
ability, joined to ita cleanliness and purity of tone, have secured 
for it a deserved prominence, Its editor, Major J. M. Bundy, who 
has made the paper what it is—bestowing upon it an amount of 
conscientious labor which few managers of our daily journals in 
these days ever bestow—may well be felicitated upon the success 
which he. has achieved m working out his idea a3 to what an 
independent paper, with convictions, should be. 





Tue public is entirely familiar with the class of chronic klepto- 
maniacs with whom nothing but a red-hot stove is safe; while 
within the past year the newspapers have told us of one or two 
cases where houses were bodily stolen and moved away in the 
absence of the owner, a novel form of theft has been added to the 
previous long list, where three men in Pennsylvania stole fifteen 
miles of copper telegraph wire, which they removed from the poles 


great a crime as the stealing of an entire telegraph company, plant 
and all, which successful feat has been fully described and com- 
mented on in the press during the past few weeks, There is an- 
other notable difference in the two cases, for while the lesser crimi- 
nals, who only got $600 worth of property, were arrested and will 
be summarily punished, the larger thief, who gathered in property 
worth big figures, gets off scot-free, as is too apt to be the case with 
millionaire offenders, 


TuE name of Judge Noah Davis is favorably mentioned in con- 
nection with the Republican nomination for Governor of New York. 
The party could not well nominate a stronger candidate. Judge 
Davis has been out of politics since 1867, when he ran a neck-and- 
neck race with Roscoe Conkling for the United States Senatorship, 
and was only defeated by a lavish expenditure of money ; but he 
has not lost his hold upon public confidence, and he would be sup- 
ported for any popular office worthy of his occupancy with a vigor 
and earnestness which would deserve if it did not command suc- 
cess. The Republicans can easily make a mistake in their uomina- 
tion ; some of the persons talked of in connection with the candi- 
dacy would infallibly lead the party to defeat unless the Democracy 
should blunder egregiously in ‘their’ selection; and it will be 
fortunate for the party in opposition, no less than for the State, if 
the standard of the former shall be committed in the coming con- 
test toa man of such conspicuous character and fitness as Judge 
Davis. 





Aquitta Jones, the Indianapolis Postmaster, charged with 
violating the Civil Service Law in appointments and dismissals, 
has got off unscathed after an examination, The Commission 
appointed to investigate report that Mr. Jones had not actually 
violated the law referred to, but that he declared his intention of 
so doing and of appointing Democrats ‘every time.” This last, 
they say, was very wrong, but it must be referred to Mr. Eagle 
Jones’s ignorance of the law, and the Commission guarantee that 
he will hereafter speak of it more vespectfully. It is not denied 
that the Jones who gets his baptismal cognomen frum the proud 
bird of freedom expressed the liveliest contempt for the Eatonian 
reform, that he spoke of it as a “‘ humbug” of a peculiarly forcible 
kind, and that he alluded to the gentlemen in his own party,who 
favor its enforcement as idiots and “dudes.” But as to his insist- 
ing on rejecting Republicans when the appointments came to be 
made, they infer that he did not, as ‘‘ nobody complained.” Mean- 
time, is it not probable that if Aquilla were to run for office on the 
Democratic ticket, he would poll the very full vote ef his party? 





STRANGE as it may appear, it is a Frenchman, and not a Yankee, 
who has invented a machine for furnishing applause in theatres. 
By the simple turning of a crank, a sound is produced which is 
said to resemble the clapping of hands, This ought to be a great 
thing for ‘first nights,” and for the eomfort of actors whose 
débuts are made on money and cheek, rather than merit, Even in 
cases where applause, is fully earned, it v ould effect a great saving 
in the matter of kid gloves, not to mention the wear and tear of 
feelings and nervous energy. But it still remains for > Yankee 
ingenuity to enlarge the scope and working power of the contriy- 
ance, and extend its benefits, even if it now does all that is claimed 
for it. If arranged to be! operated by electricity, the applause- 
machine of, say, one-thousand-audience-power, could be connected 
with the stage by a wire. Then, when the star had “thrown ” 
himself, or herself, to produce an effect in any scene, at the instant 
the climax was reached the foot could press a button on the stage, 
and, presto, “‘thunders of applause” would resound through the 
auditorium, This machine certainly fills a felt want, and evidently 
has a great future before it. ‘ 


Tue British tribute of a memorial service in Westminster 
Abbey on the day of General Grant’s funeral recalls the fact that 
twenty-seven years ago the flags of New York were hung at half- 
mast, and the great bell of Trinity Church was tolled, for an English 
general. On the 25th of November, 1857, General Havelock, the 
hero of the Indian mutiny, died at Lucknow. There were no sub- 
marine telegraph cables in those days, and the news did not reach 
New York until the latter part of January, 1858, It was then 
received withthe respectful demonstrations to which we have re- 
ferred ; and the issue of Franx Leswie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
dated February 6th, 1858, made editorial mention of the incident, 
besides publishing a poem inspired by it, of which the following is 
the concluding stanza: 


‘One simple act like this does more 
To bind two lands in one 
Than all the cotton twists of trade 
Since commerce first begun.” 


It was America, therefore, which set the example of paying homage 
to the brave,*irrespective of the land which gav> them birth, 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated Foreign Press.— Sex Pace 4i4. 
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GREAT BRITAIN,— SIR GEORGE ERRINGTON, BART., M.P. 
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OF MURCIA, RUSSIA,— MONTIMENT TO PRINCE POJARSEKY, IN A CONVENT NEAR SUZDAL. 
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ENGLAND. — QUEEN VICTORIA REVIEWING THE SOUDAN CAMEL CORPS FRANCE,— CHOLERA QUARANTINE STATION AT MARSEILLES. 
AT OSSORNZI WoUvsr, ISLE OF WIGNT. 
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THE BURIAL OF GENERAL GRANT.— INTERIOR OF THE TEMPORARY TOMB, SHOWING THE STEEL CASKET CONTAINING THE COFFIN. 
SEE PAGE 419, 
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NEW YORK CITY.— THE FLORAL TRIBUTE OF THE BOARD MICHIGAN.—THE RESIDENCE OF GENERAL GRANT, NO. 23 FORT STREET EAST, DETROIT, WHERE HE FIRST “KEPT 
OF ALDERMEN TO THE MEMORY OF GENERAL GRANT. HOUSE,” IN 1849-50, DRAPED BY G. A. R. VETERANS.— FROM A PHOTO. BY DETROIT VIEWING CO. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
Diep, 23D JULY, 1885, 
U. S. GRANT. 


I ETRACTION cease !—our soldier’s work is done, 

The fight is over, and the battle won. 

And now let Truth, in her clear clarion tones, 
To all the reverent world his worth proclaim, 
And laud our Grant a hero dear to fame, 

While mourning millions canonize his bones. 


—He bore no sword to subjugate his kind, 

And leave a conqueror’s hated name behind, 

But grasped with fearless nerve a patriot’s brand, 

And from Disunion saved his native land— 

Then, having triumphed, sheathed his sword, and 
gave oi 

Peace to the vanquished, Freedom to the slave. 


Great work, and simply done! His name will be 
A rallying-cry in our proud history! 

Forth from his conqueror’s car he stept, and then 
Mingled as erst amid his fellow-men, 

Ti! the Saved Nation, with one mighty call, 
Rose in acclaim, and crowned him chief of all. 


~—Tut this world's dream is o’er—now let him rest, 
Glory’s tired child! upon his country’s breast. 
Tuomas Power, 








FOR A FRIEND. 


CLARENCE M, BOUTELLE. 


CHAPTER I. 
N | IGHT among the foot-hills, Bright moon- 


By 


light on the slopes of the mountains, rising 

higher and higher against the blue of the 
western sky. Dark shadows in the valley, where 
the noisy stream ran in the darkness. This was 
the scene half a hundred miles away from any 
other human habitation, where the three friends 
sat in front of their miner’s cabin and talked— 
talked of their present, their past, their future, 
as the night went slowly by. 

Three large men, with long hair and rongh 
beards, but with bright, honest eyes, with kindly 
smiles lurking in them. Men one would instinct- 
ively like. Men one would trust,. Men who had 
drifted together in the wild life of the mountains 
and the mines, as naturally as the bird finds the 
mate he has flown over great seas to deek, Men 
who had thenceforth clung together, in sickness 
and in health, in want and in comfort, as na- 


were the three friends. 

They had been poor in the morning. They had 
risen with the sun to go and dig again, as they 
had so often dug before, doggedly and deter- 
minedly, and with no admission that their hopes 
were slowly dying out, They had looked towards 
the east—perhaps because it was from that way 
that day was coming—perhaps for some other 
reason ; there may have been something more 
than the moisture of morning’s mist in the eyes 
of some of them—I do not know. If any hada 
secret in his heart which had stirred under its 
load of years as the sun had risen for a new day, 
he had resolutely put it down again, Not one 
of the friends had ever told the others of his past. 
Not one had ever asked. 

But to-night they were rich. They had found, 
at last, that for which they had searched so long— 
gold—gold—blessed gold! To-night they were 
rich 


And so they sat the night out, smoking and 
talking, telling freely now their past and their 
hopes, One had a wife waiting for him—a wife 
and children. Now, she should have every com- 
fort; now, the little ones should have all that 
money could buy. 

Another had a sweetheart, How good and pure 
and patient she had been, How long she had 
waited. It seemed as though her lover could not 
let time go so slowly to bring the morning. He 
had been away from her for years, he could 
scarcely wait a few days now. 

One had not spoken, He sat a little more in the 
shadow than the others did, ‘‘ Your story,” said 
the two men at once, He slowly filled his pipe 
again, and complied. 


CHAPPER Il. 


6¢ PAUL BRASTON was my earliest and my 

best friend. I cannot remember the time 
when I did not know him and love him. We were 
boys together in the old New England village 
when we were so small that the woods and streams 
were forbidden dangers. We studied together at 
school, sitting in the same scat and often using 
the same books, when we had grown from child- 
hood into boyhood: We fished together in the 
Spring ; we rowed and swam together in the Sum- 
mer ; we hunted for nuts and wild fruits in the 
Autumn ; and when Winter came we were always 
inseparable companions in every sleigh ride or 
skating frolic, We loved each other fully. Either 
would have done anything for the other. So we 
grew up to young manhood. When manhood 
came our paths seemed to diverge. I decided to 
have an education. I determined to be a profes- 
sional man. Paul, on the other hand, took his 
place on the rugged old farm, content to live in 
the quiet way which had been his father’s and 
his grandfather’s before him, 

‘‘T shall never forget the day when I said fare- 
well to Paul. Before me was the great and un- 
kn»wn world, with its halls of learning for which 
I thirsted and with its. struggles and triumphs 
beyond. But, after all, it was great and un- 
known ; there would be struggles ; not all found 
triumphs and wealth and honor there. Around 
me were the dear old hills of home ; near me was 
the one true friend of my youth; I had money 
enough from my uncle to enable me to humbly 
cultivate my love for books ; my parents had re- 
luctantly consented to letting.me go ; I confess I 
hesitated. I looked at Paul, standing there with 


the hot sunshine of August all about him, and 





the brightness seemed to hurt my eyes. I closed 
| them. For a little time, after I opened them, he 
| seemed not to be there. I shuddered ; I think I 
had a presentiment that I should never see him 
again, 

“Then the driver called impatiently to me. 
The good-bys were hurriedly said. I took my 
place in the stage-coach. I went away to my 
new life, 

‘“‘The work was hard, very hard. There were 
lessons which were faulty. There were days when 
my head ached—days when I°was dull. But I 
suppose I was as good as students usually are— 
and no busier, perhaps. I found time for some 
social pleasures. I went into society a little. I 
found my old-time boyish bashfulness falling 
away from me, while the ease and self-possession 
of the man of the world took its place. I wrote 
home every week—wrote to my parents and to 
Panl, and I had long letters from them in return. 

‘Early in the Winter mother began to write of 
a young lady who had come to the village, and 
taken rooms at the hotel. She had a very pretty 
name, Belle Vinton, and mother said she had a 
beautiful face and charming ways. She was an 
artist, an enthusiastic one, and had come to study 
the sober scenery of a New England Winter 
among our hills and woods. 

‘* Mother wrote often of her, often and much. 
Paul never mentioned her. I was too busy, too 
young, too unworldly to guess why. It came upon 
me like a revelation one day in late March, that 
mother’s enigmatical letters could mean but one 
thing; Paul loved Belle Vinton ; I was likely to 
lose my place of highest honor and deepest love 
in the heart of my old-time friend. 

“*T could not bear the doubt. I could not recon- 
cile myself to what seemed inevitable, though it 
seemed strangely sudden, so blind to hints had 
I been, I would not ask my friend ; I wonld not 
demand from Paul] a confidence he had not volun- 
tarily given me. I wrote to mother and asked her 
to tell me the truth. 

“T never got a letter in answer te mine, though 
mother told me a few days later that she had sup- 
posed I knew all about Paul's passion for the 
beautiful painter, and of thé kindness and en- 
couragement she gave him, and wondered that 
I had never been led to make any mention of the 
fact in my letters home. 

“No, I got no letter in answer. I waited 
for the day when it might possibly come— 
for the day when it would probably come. No 


etd 
t “Then, early in the morning of the dav when 


I felt certain I should have my answer, I got a 
telegram instead : 

‘** Paul is drowned. Come home at once.’ 

“T had lost my friend. He was gone fror. me 
for ever. My presentiment had been true. 

“T went home. I saw my dead friend. I /.!- 
lowed him to his grave. 

“‘T shall always see the cold March suns)in* 
which slanted into his grave, and which fell hi 
an icy benediction of restfulness upon his coffin- 
lid, whenever I shut my eyes at night. I shall 
always see it ; I shall always remember him and 
his cruel fate. 

“He had left two messages behind him—two 
hastily written lines. One was to me; one was 
not addressed at all. The latter said: 


““*Tf you want to know whyI died, ask Belle 
Vinton.’ 

‘*T think the citizens would have done her some 
injury, perhaps, had she remained. But she, 
having lured this innocent and unsuspecting jad 
to his fatal love for her, had repulsed him and 
sent him to a suicide’s grave, and then had fled 
from the scene of her triumph and her cowardly 
crime, 

‘To me he said, in words written when he was 
about to relinquish life and its sorrows : 

** ‘Dear Ralph—Remember our friendship. 

‘Brief, pitiful, pathetic. The voice of one 
crying for what he felt he had somewhat slighted 
and neglected; an assurance that the past was 
unforgotten ; a plea for kindly remembrance. I 
doubt not that was all he meant—all he would 
have asked. 

‘* But I made it mean more. I took up a heavy 
load for his sake. I-threw away my i tture for 
his friendship. I took as dark a path as he 
had himself taken, and all because of my love 
for him. 

“‘T walked home after his burial. I locked up 
the text-books which had been so much of joy 
to me, and which 1 had hoped would be keys by 
whose help I was to unlock the treasures of know- 
ledge and the gateways to honor. I threw the 
key into the fire, when I had secured the box in 
which I had placed them. I have never seen them 
since. I never shall.” 

**T walked back, when the ‘vild March night 
had fallen, to the grave in which my dear friend 
was at rest. I knelt down in the snow which the 
blast was driving sullenly along the ground. And 
then—— 

‘*T took a solemn oath to find Belle Vinton, and 
to see that Paul Braston was avenged ! 


* * * 


“‘T changed my mode of life. I traveled exten- 
sively. I haunted picture-galleries. I found out 
the most beautiful spots—by the sea, in the for- 
ests, in the mountains, everywhere—and I watched 
those who came to look and to try to carry away 
a faint shadow of the beauty of the real. I told 
no one my purpose. I never asked for Belle Vin- 
ton. No one knew I was searching for her. In 
five years no one had guessed my search, though 
I had never rested from it, nor faltered in it, nor 
allowed despair to drive me from it. 

‘‘What did I mean to do when I found Belle 
Vinton? I do not know. I meant to find her 
first, and then let circumstances determine the 
rest, I think I had an indistinct idea that it 
would be quite appropriate to tell her of my 


* * * 





friend and of her own wickedness, and then to 





send her after him, calmly, secretly, relentlessly. | 


I was not a murderer. 
ing one. I was to be detective, officer, lawyer, 
jury, judge, executioner ! That was all. 

** A sudden squall turned a tiny sail-boat bottom 


up, one day, at one of our great lake resorts. | 


There was a woman in it. She wonld have 
drowned had she not had help. She could never 
have reached the shore alone. 

“TI saved her. It waseasy. I rowed out to her, 
dragged her into the boat as she rose to the sur- 
face, and rowed back to the shore with her. I 
said it was easy ; it was. I had rowed no faster 
than I had done hundreds of times before. I had 
searcely wet my cuffs in taking her from the 
water. 

Any one in my place, rowing lazily along the 
shore as I had been doing when the accident hap- 
pened, could have saved her, But easy and sim- 
ple as it had been, circumstances had been such 
that but for my help she would have drowned. 
There was no one else near enough and ready 
enough to have reached her in season. 

“*T suppose you have already guessed the truth. 
She was Belle Vinton. I did not know it then. I 
did not know it until she came to thank me for 
what I had done. ' 

“She was beautiful. I shall not attempt to 
describe her, for I sometimes think that beauty 
suffers in description just as natural scenery suf- 
fers when one attempts to represent it upon can- 
vas. She was the most beautiful woman I had 


ever seen—the most beautiful one I ever sawin | 


all my life. . 

‘Can you guess what I felt when I knew who 
she was? Do you know what I wished? Can you 
imagine what I would have done had I known 
before? I had a wild desire to strangle her where 
she stood. I wished I had rowed out to where she 
was waging her fruitless battle with the waves, 
whispered the name of Paul Braston in her ears, 
and then rowed back without her. How I hated, 
despised, loathed her as she stood in smiling 
beauty thanking me for her life! 

‘Her life! 

“‘T caught my breath in avery ecstacy of sud- 
den joy! Her life! My regrets were gone at 
once, The past was well; thank God for the 
present ; let her tremble for her future. My act 
had given me a shadowy claim upon her—a claim 
upon her time and her society—a claim I would 
relentlessly assert. 

“Any mere ruffian could kill with knife or 
ball. 


I was not even an intend- | shoulders, 


**T shook her arm away from my neck and 
I drew back from the gentle pressure 


| of her glossy hair just above, my heart. 


| 





Could not I do better? Had I not mind | 


and culture? There were better ways in which to | 
take life than any savage ever learned, with all | 


his cruel ingenuity. I could rise high enough to 


use them. Just that which she had done for him, | 


that which her powers of fascination had accom- 

plished, I would do for her. 

success—I dared not. But I swore I would have it. 
* x oe * * 7 

‘*T went everywhere with her. I rowed, drove, 
danced. I walked, talked, made mad love in look 
ond tone and in gesture—in all but words. I 
jearned her every thought, her every purpose ; I 
learned how to bring the flush of pleasure into her 
cheek ; I taught her to love me; I found myself 
the possessor of the power of driving all care out 
of her heart, all sorrow out of her face, 

‘* What sorrow, do you ask ? 

“T knew. We never talked of the particular 
past in which our lives had most nearly touched 
one another. She had not said anything of Paul 
Braston. Why should I? She did not know that 
I had ever known of her existence until I had 
taken her from the sea, 


I could not pray for | 


“*Paul Braston was my best friend,’ I said, 
sternly. 

‘*The tears came into her eyes, and her cheeks 
paled a little, but her glance did not falter, and 
she did not. draw further from me. 

*““*Was he?’ she asked; ‘then I think I can 
make you understand, though the world as a 
whole might not. I was young, thoughtiess, care- 
less ; I loved power. I never guessed how much 
he cared for me until he came to me and told me. 
I told him the simple truth—I did not love him, 
and I never could.’ 

***You led him on—encouraged him—deceived 
him——’ 

“**Tt may be, But you cannot guess how deeply 
I have suffered ; you can never know how truly 
and earnestly I have repented. As for you’— 
stretching out her arms towards me—‘ I love ——’ 

***Murderess !" I cried; ‘don’t say it! You 
cannot come from your past to the love of a man 
like me, you 4 

* * But I know——’ she began. 

“You know nothing. His death was your 
doing. My scorn—his curse.’ 

‘*¢ But—but——’ she faltered. 

‘* ¢Go, reap the harvest your own hand sowed !’ 
I cried ; ‘I swore over his grave to have revenge 
upon you. I think I have it to-night.’ 

“‘She looked into my eyes for one awful mo- 
ment—one moment in which I saw down into the 
truth of her forgiven and purified soul — one 
moment in which I realized, all too late, what I 
had done. And then—— 

‘Well, boys, you are rich. You will go back to 
love and happiness. But after that I cannot go. 
I shall live here, lonely and unloved, untit God 
calls me. ThenI shall die alone. I shall never 
cross the plains again.” 

‘*But what—what happened then?” asked one 
of his friends, in a hushed whisper ; ‘‘ did—did 
she die?” 

Ralph raised his head, slowly and mournfully. 

“Did I not say ? I had forgotten that I did not 
finish. No, she did not die.” 

‘*What then ?” 

‘She looked at me. There was love in her eyes. 
I had wounded her faith. I had assaulted her 
trust. But she loved me. Her pure passion 
looked straight out at me. Then, suddenly, it 
faded out, and all light and sense and knowledge 
faded with it; the love did not go alone—every- 
thing went with it.” 

‘But you said she did not die.” 

Ralph raised his drooping head again. 

“She did not die—merciful God, she did not 
die! It had been better if she had. She went 
mad, incurably mad, in that one awful moment,” 

‘And that—that is all?” 

“All! All but this: That in that one horrible 
moment I read my own heart, at last, and knew 
that I had loved Belle Vinton with my whole soul,” 








CHAPTER III. 


)ALPH. slowly rose to his feet. He knocked 
UL the ashes from his pipe—type of his burned- 


| cut and wasted life—and the breeze of late night 


She did not know that I | 


had ever heard her name until she had herself | 


told it to me. 
Paul. 

‘* But I knew her sorrow, for all that. 
been careless, cruelly and criminally careless, and 
she regretted it. It was with something of re- 
morse that she remembered Paul Braston—it was 
with self-reproach and repentance that she 
thought of his boyish passion, and the path down 
which it had led him. But what of that? 

‘‘ What of that ? 

“‘T could have forgiven her, perhaps, had there 
been tenderness in her remorse—love in her re- 
pentance, What right had she, I asked myself, to 
stretch her arms towards love across the dishon- 
ored grave in which her victim lay? What right 
had she to seek the love of anyman? Most of all, 
what right had she to seek mine. 

= * * x * *. 

“Tt was a beautiful night. The moon was full. 
We had wandered down by the lake shore. 

***T had a very important letter to-day,’ she 
said, 

$6} Fge,” 

***T am a very wealthy woman now. 
money for travel and study.’ 

see Yes.’ 

*** And for—for—for those I love.’ 

ad 

‘‘She looked bravely up into my eyes. I sup- 
pose she misunderstood me and my mood, and felt 
that mere bashfulness was keeping my tongue so 
silent. She gave me a glance which could mean 
but one thing—a glance to set the pulses of a 
lover into a mad dance of joy. She loved me; I 
knew it; I thanked God. She felt sure of me— 
sure of my love: I knew that, too; I thanked— 
perhaps I had better not say I thanked God for 
that—let me say I thanked all the fiends! 

‘** And for those I love,’ she repeated. 

ace Yes,’ 

“*For you, Ralph——’ 7. 

‘““*For me? I do not understand—— 

“She came a step nearer me. She laid one 
shapely arm slong my shoulders. Her head fell 
upon iy breast. 


I have 


***T love you,’ she said, simply and bravely, 


‘and I want your love.’ 

‘How proud and glad I was. How I had 
humbled her. I had made her ask for that which 
she could never win. I could have cried for joy. 


She did not knowI had known 


She had 


scattered them away. 

The moon shone full and round for a little ; 
then suddenly went down behind the steep slopes 
in the west. 

A complaining wind came down the mountains. 
The stream seemed louder than before in the 
silence which had fallen. The stars were growing 
dim. Up from the eastern sky came the first 
hint of the coming of another day. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Str Grorce Ernrineton, M. P. 


Sir George Errington, upon whom a baronetcy 
has just been conferred, is the son of a Yorkshire 
gentleman who settled in Ireland. He was born 
in Dublin in 1839, and was educated at Upshaw 
College, Durham, and at the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity of Ireland. He has represented Longford 
County in Parliament since 1874, and recently has 
been conspicuous in conducting in behalf of the 
British Government some inquiries at the Papal 
Court. 

Russian TROOPS ON THE MARCH. 


Our engraving shows the halt of a detachment 
of Russian troops while on the march towards the 
interior from one of the military stations on the 
Caspian Sea. The still unsettled dispute about 
the territory adjoining the Zulfikar Pass has again 
attracted public attention towards the Afghan 
frontier, and the frequent rumors of military 
movements in that region are as ominous as mys- 
terious. Last week there were reports of another 
hostile encounter between Russians and Afghans 
near Meruchak. These reports appear to have 
been false ; but the readiness with which they 
gained credence in many quarters shows that the 
possibility of an outbreak at any moment is gene- 
rally recognized. The Russian troops are hardy, 
and often dashing fellows, perfectly disciplined, 
= well taken care of by the Government of the 

Zar, 

THE CATHEDRAL oF Murcia, 


The Cathedral of Murcia, the principal facade 
and tower of which are shown in our picture, was 
begun in 1737, and completed during the early 
part of the present century. The tower is an im- 
posing piece of architecture, consisting of three 
quadrangular stages, each diminishing perimetri- 
cally, the top one crowned with a cupola. It 
dominates the city from every point of view. 
Beneath the crown of the arch over the central 





door of the cathedral is a colossal statue of 
Santiago. 
INSPECTION OF THE CAMEL CoRPS BY 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


| The English Camel Corps, recently returned 
| from the Soudan, were ordered to the Isle of Wight 
on the 15th ult., and inspected by the Queen on 
the grounds at Osborne House. Princess Bea- 
trice, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, and 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, were also present. 
The troops were paraded in their campaigning 
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kits, which were in many cases dilapidated and 
discolored, testifying to hard work and privations. 
‘the men were healthy; sunburnt and soldierlike. 
Each of the officers were personally presented to 
the Queen, who expressed her high appreciation 
of their services, and welcomed their safe return 
home. The Camelry, being a new force in the 
British army—and neither cavalry ner infantry— 
has a special flag representing a bieck camel ram- 
pant on a white ground, 
Monument To Prince Posarsky. 

Prince Pojarsky was the hero who, in 1612, dur- 
ing an interregnum in Russia, saved his country 
from dissolution. The place of his burial was 
unknown until 1852, when it was discovered in a 
convent at Suzdal. Then, by a national subscrip- 
tion, money was raised to build a monument over 
his grave, which was opened only in June, 1885. 
The monument is in the shape of a chapel, in the 
Russian style of architecture. It is of Italian 
marble. On the bronze door is the inscription : 
*“‘To Bayard Prince Dmitry Michaelovitch Po- 
jarsky. The grateful country. 1612-1885.” The 
monument was built by Professor Gornostaeff, who 
also designed it. There are several costly mosaic 
pictures in the interior. 

QUARANTINE AT MARSEILLES. 

The cholera has declared itself at Marseilles, 
and can no long.r ve concealed, A large number 
of patients have been taken to the hospitals, and 
on the first day that the existence of the disease 
in the city was officially admitted, there were eight 
deaths. The heat is intense, and there is much 
reason to fcar a repetition of last year’s ravages of 
the epidemic. The usual panic, however, has not 
yet begun. People still Faye that a change of 
weather and prompt sanitary measures may check 
the disease. The quarantine station is again a 
scene of activity. tt is situated in a lonely spot 
at the entrance to the harbor, near the celebrated 
Chateau a’ If. 





THE GRANT MEMORIAL SERVICE IN 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

THE Grant Memorial Service in Westminster 
Abbey, London, on the 4th instant, was an im- 
posing event. The edifice was crowded with a 
congregation, nearly every member of which was 
a distinguished person. Among the attendants 
were Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, the Earl of Iddes- 
leigh, Earl Cranbrook, Mr. Forster, Sir Lyon 
Playfair, and a great number of peers and mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. There were also 
present Prime Minister Salisbury; the Duke of 
Cambridge, Commander-in-chief of the British 
Army ; the Marquis of Lorne ; General Lord Wol- 
seley ; Sefior Martinez, Chilian Ambassador to 
England ; and Chief Justice Waite, ex-Attorney- 
general Benjamin H. Brewster, Senator Edmunds, 
Senator Hawley, and other prominent Americans. 
All the members of the American Embassy, and 
nearly all the members composing the other em- 
bassies, occupied places in the Abbey. Queen 
Victoria was represented at the service by her 
equerry. The Prince of Wales, the Duke of Con- 
naught and the Duke of Edinburgh were also 
represented by equerries, 

The order of the service was as follows : 1. Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘ Funeral March.” 2. The funeral proces- 
sion up the nave of the Cathedral to the choir. 
3. The opening of the burial service. 4. The 
Ninetieth Psalm. 5. The day’s lesson. 6. Funeral 
sermon by Canon Farrar. 7. Spohr’s anthem, 
‘*Blest are the Departed.” 8. Handel’s anthem, 
‘* His Body is Buried in Peace.” 9. The two con- 
cluding prayers of the burial service. 10. Blessing. 
11. The Dead March in Saul. 

The funeral address, delivered by Canon Farrar, 
was most impressive, and was listened to in almost 
breathless silence. The effect of this sermon, de- 
livered by one of the most extraordinary English 
ecclesie.*tics that ever lived, in England’s peculiar 
and most sacred temple, over the greatest soldier 
produced by a former British colony made by re- 

llion independent and powerful among the 
countries of the world, and to-day the mother 
country’s greatest rival among nations, was simply 
indescribable. Mr. Gladstone remained standing 
throughout Canon Farrar’s address with his hand 
to his ear, listening intently to the eulogy. The 
following is the full text of the address. The 
Canon’s text was taken from the Acts xiii., 36 : 


“Eight years have not passed since the late 
Dean Stanley, whom Americans so loved and 
honored, was walking around this Abbey with 
General Grant, explaining its wealth of great 
memorials. Neither of them had nearly attained 
the allotted span of human life. Both might have 
hoped that many years would elapse before de- 
scending to the grave, full of years and honors, 
This is only the fourth Summer since Dean Stanley 
fell asleep. To-day we assemble at the obsequies 
of the great soldier, whgse sun set while it was 
yet day, and at whose funeral service in America 
tens of thousands are assembled at this moment 
to mourn with the weeping family and friends. I 
desire to speak simply and directly with generous 
appreciation but without idle flattery of him whose 
death has made a nation mourn. His private life, 
his faults or failings of character, whatever the 
may have been, belong in no sense to the world. 
They are before the judgment of God’s merciful 
forgiveness. We will touch only upon his public 
action and services. Upon a bluff overlooking the 
Hudson his monumen: will stand, recalling to 
future generations the dark page in the Nation’s 
history which he did so patel to close.” 


After eloquently tracing General Grant’s boy- 
hood and manhood, the speaker said : 


“Tf the men who knew him in Gelena—ob- 
secure, silent, unprosperous, unambitious—had 
said, if any one had predicted, that he would be- 
come twice President and one of the foremost men 
of the day the prophecy would have seemed ex- 
travagantly ridiculous. But such careers are the 
glory of the American continent ; they show that 
the people have a sovereign insight into intrinsic 
force. If Rome toldgvith pride that her dictators 
came from the plowtail, America may record the 
answer of the President, who, when asked what 
would be his coat-of-arms, answered proudly, 
mindful of his early struggles, ‘A pair of shirt- 
sleeves.’ The answer showed a noble sense of the 
dignity of labor, a noble superiority to the vanities 
of feudalism, a strong conviction that men should 
be honored simply as men, not according to the 
zecident of birth. America has had two martyred 
Presidents, both sons of the people. One, a 
homely man, who was a farm lad at the age of 
seven, a rail-splitter at nineteen, a Mississippi 
boatman at twenty-eight, and who in manhood 
proved one of the strongest, most honest, and 
God-fearing of modern rulers. The other grew 











from a shoeless child to be an »umble teacher in 
the Hiram Institute. With those Presidents 
America need not blush to name the leather-xeller 
of Galena. Every true man derives a patent of 
nobieness direct from God. Was not the Lord 
for thirty years a carpenter in Nazareth? Lin- 


| coln’s and Garfield’s and Grant's early conscien- 


tious attention to humble duties fitted them to 
become kings of men. 

“The year 1861 saw the outbreak of the most 
terrible of modern wars. The hour came and the 
man was needed. Within four years Grant com- 
manded an army vaster than had ever before 
been handled by man. It was not luck, but the 
result of inflexible faithfulness, indomitable reso- 
lution, sleepless energy, iron purpose, persistent 
tenacity. He rose by the upward gravitation of 
natural fitness. The very soldiers became im- 
pregnated with his spirit. General Grant had 
een grossly and unjustly called a butcher. He 
loved peace and hated bloodshed. But it was his 
duty at all costs to save the country. The struggle 
was not for victory, but for existence; not for 
glory, but for life Or death. In his silence, deter- 
mination and clearness of insight, Grant re- 
sembled Washington and Wellington. In the hot- 
est fury of battle his speech never exceeded ‘ Yea, 
yea,’ and ‘Nay, nay.’ God’s light has shown for 
the future destinies of a mighty nation that the 
war of 1861 was a necessary, a blessed, work. The 
church has never refused to honor the faithful 
soldier tighting for the cause of his country and 
his God. The cause for which Grant fought—the 
unity of a great people, the freedom of a whole 
race—was as great and noble as when, at Lexing- 
ton, the embattled farmers fired the shot which 
resounded around the world. The South accepted 
a bloody arbitrament. But the rancor and fury 
of the past are buried in oblivion. The names of 
Lee and Jackson will be a common heritage with 
those of Garfield and Grant. Americans are no 
longer Northerners or Southerners, but Ameri- 
cans, 

‘“*What verdict history will pronounce upon 
Grant as a politician and a man I know not, but 
here and now the voice of censure, deserved or 
undeserved, is silent. We leave his faults to the 
mercy of the merciful. Let us write his virtues 
on brass for men’s example. Let his fauits, what- 
ever they may have been, be written on water, 
Who can tell if his closing hours of torture and 
misery were not blessings in disguise — God 
purging the gold from dross, until the strong 
man was utterly purified by his strong agony. 
Could we be gathered in a more fitting place to 
honor General Grant? There is no lack of Ameri- 
can memorials here. We add another to-day. 
Whatever there be between the two nations 
to forget and forgive is forgotten and forgiven. 
If the two peoples which are one be true to their 
duty who can doubt the destinies of the world are 
in their hands. Let America and England march 
in the van of freedom and progress, showing the 
world not only a magnificent spectacle of human 
happiness, but a still more magnificent spectacle 
of two peoples united, loving righteousness and 
hating iniquity, inflexibly faithful to the princi- 
oles of eternal justice, which are the unchanging 
aw of God.” 

The flags upon the royal residences at Windsor 
and Osborne, and upon the royal yachts Osborne 
and Victoria and Albert were lowered, and re- 
mained down during the memorial services in 
Westminster Abbey. 


MANUFACTURING MACARONI. 


One of the industries carried on in the Italian 
quarter on One Hundred and Twefth Street, New 
York city, is the manufacture of macaroni. Fif- 
teen workmen are employed. The work is done in 
a rear room on the second floor, When a Sun re- 
porter called the other day, the proprietor, who is 
a round-faced Neapolitan, said: ‘* We use flour 
from hard Winter wheat, and the best we can get 
of its kind. We pour the flour into these tubs and 
put in about one gallon of water to thirty pounds 
of flour. We do not measure it ; the men let ina 
little water, and they know when the dough is 
right.” 

Two men were leaning over the tubs that had 
apparently been put into the room by the builder 
for wash-tubs. ‘They allowed the water to run 
slowly from the faucets into the mixture of flour, 
all the time stirring, lifting, punching and pulling 
it with their hands as if death awaited their first 
stop to rest. 

“Tt is very exhausting work,” said the boss ; 
“when th-- -an work no longer two others, who 
are restn the next room,) will take their 

laces, They shift as often.as every hour some 
ays. When it is thoroughly mixed the dough is 
kneaded on the table.” ‘ 

The table was a big, stout one, built on the 
opposite side of the room. Two long levers pro- 
jected over it, the ends of which were loosely fas- 
tened to the wall a short distance above the table 
by short swivels. Round blocks, like pestles, 
were suspended under the levers. The dough, in 
huge batches, was placed under the levers, and 
then three men took hold of each lever, adjusted 
the pestles over the dough, and threw their 
weight on them. They worked the levers in short 
ares of circles, and their exertions made a dough 
at once stiff and hard, and yet very tough and 
tenacious. Some men were placing a huge loaf 
of the dough into a vertical copper cylinder with 
a strong screw above it, the machine looking 


“something like an old-fashioned hand cider press, 


On top of the dough the men _ a piston that 
fitted the cylinder nicely, and then they ran the 
screw down on it. They then fe gr hold of 
three long levers and began to walk around, but 
they did not walk rapidly nor easily. When the 
screw began to get a good hold, little slender 
streams of dough shot down through r- 
forations in the bottom of the cylinders. As fast 
as the streams of dough reached a length of two 
feet or more they were cut off by a man who hung 
them over wooden frames and carried them away. 

“We dry them on those frames eight days,” 
said the boss; ‘‘when the air is moist we dry 
them longer. Big holes in the cyclinder make 
macaroni ; little holes, vermicelli. Sometimes it is 
rolled thin, like a sheet of paper, and cut up with 
razors into different shapes. We call the pieces 
semaza di meloni, or what you call melon-seed, 
capelletti (little hats), and occhi di vernici (par- 
tridge eye), according to the shapes, These are 
used to thicken soup, but we do not make much 
of them. The macaroni has the largest sale ; but 
only Italians can cook it. It is easy to boil it in 
pure water, dress it with concentrated mex: gravy 
and grated cheese, and serve it hot, but who can 
do.it?--In Genoa the macaroni is colored with 
saffron. Neapolitans use only pure flour and pure 
water. When Neapolitan macaroni is cooked by 
an Italian it has a very faint greenish tinge. In 
Italy the King, the lazzaroni, all eat macaroni 
every day. You should sce them.” 
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FACTS OF INTEREST. 
GenorneE Scotch shepherd dogs have been taken 
to the Cape of Good Hope and émployed on the 


ostrich farms. They herd the ostriches, it is said, 
just as well as they herded sheep. 

JuLy 27TH was the nineteenth anniversary of 
the completion of the Atlantic cable, and from | 
that day to the present there has not been one 


] 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tion, some of the cables being always in working 
order, 

CoMMENTING on the frequent. miscarriage of 
justice in criminal cases, the Baltimore Sun says : 
**Out of 3.377 murders perpetrated during the 
year 1884, the total number executed was but 313, 


law and only 103 by legal process.” 


THERE are no hod-carriers in Germany, Bricks 
are passed by hand. The higher up the brick- 
layers are, the more men are required to toss the 
bricks. Two men to a story is about the average, 
with enough more to lead from the front of the 
building to the place where the bricks are needed. 


A ConrerEeNce of British and Continental 
federations for social purity has been called to 
meet at a. on September 16th. The pro- 
gramme of the Conference includes agitation for 
the repeal of the Contagious Disease Acts and the 
abolition of the system prevalent in continental 
countries of regulating immoral houses, 


Accorp1nG to the most reasonable estimate that 
can be made of the fire waste in the United States 
and Canada, during the month of July, the aggre- 
gate was not less than $9,000,000. This has been, 
with the single exception of July, 1884, the most 
fiery July in ten years, and one-third more de- 
structive than the average—which has been 
$6,750,000. 

Tue growth of the cattle industry is wonderful. 
Twenty years ago $1,000,000 would cover the 
amount invested in cattle ranches in the United 
States, while now the investment is estimated at 
#100,000,000. Not only in this country, but 
abroad, agriculture has been superseded in many 
places by cattle-raising, which is lowering, and 
will continue to lower, the price of beef. 


Tue Bank of Devil Lake, Dakota, has adopted a 
peculiar vignette. The base is a sheaf of wheat, 
on which rests a silver dollar, over the back of 
which Satan is climbing, holding in one hand the 
scales of justice, and in the other a lance. At his 
left is a map of the lake, which forms the place for 
writing the amount of draft or check, and on 
which are the words : ‘‘ Give the devil his due.” 


AN air-balloon railway is about to be constructed 
on the Gaisberg, near Salzburg, a mountain of no 
great height, but offering a magnificent view over 
the beautiful neighborhood of the town. The 
balloon, which will have grooved wheels on one 
side of its car, will ascend a perpendicular line of 
rails, constructed on the principle of the wire-rope 
railway invented years ago for the Righi, but 
never realized. 

TueE present population of the City of Buenos 
Ayres is estimated at 400,000. One of the local 
newspapers predicts that in a few years it will be 
the New York of the southern hemisphere. Emi- 
grants are arriving in a steady stream, and if the 
oe tog of the first six months of the year is 

ept up, their number will be 150,000 before the 
ist of January next. Italians form the great 
majority of the incomers. 


Tue International Telegraph Congress, which 
meets in Berlin on August 10th, will be attended 
by delegates from all the European States, and 
from Brazil, British India,, Dutch India, Egypt, 
Algeria, Cochin China, Japan, Natal, New Zealand 
Persia, Siam, Cape Colony, South Australia, an 
Victoria, as well as from all the great cable com- 
panies. The chief subjects of deliberation will 
consist of various technical questions, including 
more especially a general reduction of tariffs. 


APPARENTLY the United States Department of 
Agriculture is opening a bureau of bee informa- 
tion. An experiment station has been established 
in Illinois, at which the entire subject of bees is 
to be studied—at government expense. The bees 
which thrive best in our climate are to be en- 
couraged and the honey-producing flora, which 
help them to thrive, are to be classified according 
to'their value for the pu sof bees, An indefi- 
nite supply of bee statistics is also to.be collected. 


Tue great sand-bar which is the conspicuous 
feature of the fine bathing beach at Far Rockaway 
was not in existence thirty years ag, One night 
there was a terrible storm, and when the people 
woke up the next monning, instead of living on 
an ocean, they were living on an inlet, with a big 
sand-bar in front of. them, running thirty miles 
along the coast. The people who owned the land 
on the shore opposite this bar claimed the new 
land, and succeeded in making good their claim 
in the courts to all the land that lay directly in 
front of their original site. 


Tue West Shore Road cost in hard cash all that 
Mr. Vanderbilt will pay for it. The line from 
Buffalo to Weehawken is 426 miles long, of which 
348 miles are double-tracked. There are ‘our 
branches—from Coeymans to Albany, 12 miles ; 
from Cornwail to Middletown, 25 miles; from 
Cocksackia to Athens, 6 miles; from Fuller’s to 
Rotterdam, 4 miles. There are 142 miles of 
sidings. Of the total 988 miles of track, 665 are 
laid_with steel rails weighing 67 pounds to the 
yard. It has 175 locomotives, 210 passenger, bag- 
gage, mail and express cars, and 4,483 freight and 
other cars. Its equipment is of the most modern 
and improved kind throughout, but more than 
half of-it is leased, not owned. The West Shore 
was opened for business January 1st, 1884, 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


Aveust ist—in Jersey City, Captain Joseph H. 
Toone, an eminent Mason, aged 75 years; in 
Philadelphia; Pa., D. W. Burchard, for twenty- 
six years connected with the post-office ; in James; 
town, N. ¥., Alexander Pendergast, a pioneer an 
well-known business man, aged 76 years. A t 
2d—In Buffalo, N. Y., the Rev. John M, Hender- 
son, for twenty-five years rector of the Church of 
the Ascension, aged 51. years. August 3d—in 
Kingston, N. Y., William F. Romer, the well- 
known steamboat owner, aged 65 years; in El- 
mira, N. Y., Dr. Thaddeus 8. Updegraff, chief of 
staff of the Surgical Institute, aged 46 years. 
August 4th—In England, Thomas Leverton Don- 
aldson, the distinguished architect, aged 90 years, 
August 5th—In Halifax. N. 8., Robert Morrow, the 
millionaire naturalist and philanthropist; in 
Chicago, TH., Abner R. Scranton. a well-known 


Ex-SecreTary Fisn has contributed $2,500 to 
the Grant Monument Fund. 


JAMES GARFIELD, son of the martyr President, 
is to study law in New York. 


Mme, GERSTER’s concert tour in America will 
Legiu about the middle of November. 


Tue President has sent to a Cleveland girl a 
satin tie to be worked into a crazy quilt. 


THE monument to Miles Standish, at Duxbury, 
cannot be finished until more funds have been 
raised. 

Pore LEo has enjoyed better health this Summer 
than in any previous Summer since his election 
and confinement in the Vatican. 


Wort, the dressmaker, of Paris, has becn 
made a baron, which will be his official title, while 
continuing to rule as a king in the feminine world. 


CoLONEL FRED Grant's. wife, neé Ida Honore, 
was nick-named Sunshine by the General, be- 
tween whom and her a tender affection existed. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Joseph T. Duryea has declined 
the Presidency of Union College, and will remain 
werd of the Central Congregational Church in 

ston, 


‘‘Dear Srr—I am too busy making history to 
write it,” was Senator Malione’s reply tu a Vir- 
ginia editor who requested some historic infor- 
mation, 

Joun M. Francis, ex-United States Minister to 
Austria, has left Vienna for home. James Fenner 
Lee, Secretary of Legation, has assumed charge of 
the office. 


Mr. Ruskin has been in a state of wrath and 
trouble because his essay on chess has been ad- 
vertised, by a typographical blunder,.as ‘* Ruskin 
on Cheese.” 

EpGar Fawcett writes to the papers denying 
his right to a place in the mtch-circulated list of 


American authors who are not college men. He 
was graduated from Columbia in 1867, 
Hicarns, the notorious, chief of the Appoint- 


ment Division of the em! Department, is not 
to be removed after all. “The secret of his hold 
upon the Administration is not explained. 


Rear ApMIRAL Sir MicnaEL CutmMEe Stymovr, 
of the English navy, arrived at New York last 
week, en route for San Francisco, avhere he will 
relieve Admiral Baird of the command of the 
Pacitic squadron, 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has gone to the North 
Woods. Secretary Manning will spend the month 
of August at Watch Hill, Conn., with his family. It 
is expected that Secretary Lamar and Attorney- 
general Garland will remain in Washington during 
the President’s absence. 


Apvices from Senator Don Cameron in South- 
ern California, do not give flattering accounts of 
the improvement of his health. Indeed, his gen- 
eral vigor has been little improved if any, and he 
will not return until a short time before the meet- 
ing of Congress on the 1st of December. 


Mr. JosepH STANLEY Brown, one of the geolo- 
gists of the Geological Survey, has resigned. He 
was private secretary to President Garfield, and 
became widely known during the long illness of 
the President. He retires for the purpose of pur- 
suing a special course of scientific studies at New 
Haven. 

Amone the court presents of Princess Beatrice 
all the royalties gave jewels, save the Crown 
Princess of Germany, her sister, who presented 
two silver candlesticks, and the Prince of Wales 
only an vil painting of Windsor Castle. The paltry 
gifts are regarded as an additional slight to the 
marriage. 


Epwarp Strauss has many mannerisms when 
conducting an orchestral concert. According to a 
London journal he ‘“ twirls his violin in the air, 
dances to his own music and rushes to and fro ; 
he menaces a musician to the right with his bow, 
to the left with his fiddle. He smiles, he weeps ; 
he 4s, particularly to the English mind, quite 
absurd.” 


Ir is said that Lord Chief Justice Coleridge of 
England is about to marry an American lady 
whom he first met on the steamer on which he re- 
turned.from the United States three years ago. It 
is stated that later he desired to be released from 
the engagement, but that the lady threatened to 
bring an action for breach of promise if he did 
not marry her. 


Ex-SENATOR CONKLING at last dates was with 
tlie American colony at Carlsbad. A correspond- 
ent writes : ‘When he makes his appearance on 
the promenade his eta!wart form creates a sensa- 
tion, and, being a decided blonde, he is taken for 
a Saxou, of whom there are many to be seen at 
this place. The hair of some of the young Saxon 
girls is 80 white as to seem gray.” 


Visirors at Greystone report Mr. Tilden to be 
better than at .any time during the past seven 
years, and to have a wonderfully keen mterest in 

litics. His wealth accumulates rapidly, and 

is ‘friends wonder what he will .do with his 
$15,000,000. Some people expect that he will do 
something handsome for New York in the shape 
of a public building, but he keeps his own counsel 
and says nothing. 

Mrs. HeLten Hunt Jackson, the well-known 
authoress, is lying at the point of death in San 
Francisco. Mrs. Jackson was appointed Special 
Indian Commissioner by President Arthur, and 
her illness seems to have resulted from an acci- 
dent sustained while resting from her labors at 
Los Angelos, For amonth past she has lived on 
frozen cream, her stomach rejecting all otLer 
forms of nourishment. 


A NOTED convict, who went by. the name of 
Charles Neuville, died in the State prison at Col- 
umbus, Ohio, last week. His father was an Eng- 
lishman and his mother a Russian countess. He 
entered the Russian army on attaining manhood 
but that life was too dull for him, and he secure¢ 
a commission in the English army through bis 
father. Dissatisfied again, he ran away and came 
to America. He was a young man then, and he 
had not been ‘Jong in this country before he had 
married fifteen different women. The last one 
was a daughter of Charles.J. Whitney, a wealthy 
resident of. Detroit, and then manager of the 
Standard Theatre, Chicago. With this young 
lady he eloped to Toledo. He won the affection 
of Miss Whitney while employed as her father's 
coachman. Before his death he stated that his 
real name was Charles Edward Neuville Ccnsi- 
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The Princess Ermenzarde; 


OR, 


The Begum’s Bracelet. 
By M. T. CALDOR. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


T* gypsy tent was one of the chief attrac- 
tions of the fair. Miss Armour was a 
brilliant society woman, quick in wit, and 
facile with the tongue. Her scarlet and black 
velvet costume was very becoming, and the weird 
Egyptian ornaments chat were scattered profusely 
on the dress, added to its effectiveness. She and 
her bevy of black-eyed gypsy beauties had all their 
powers taxed to the utmost, and she was only too 
ready to fall in with a plan which was proposed to 
her upon the spur of the moment. One corner of 
the tent was hastily curtained off with shawls and 
draperies, Some dominoes were hunted up in the 
mansion, with a few yards of white gauze. And 
an impromptu variation of the programme was 
introduced, 

When at length our party appeared upon the 
scene, Philip and Miss Poindexter led the way ; 
for the latter had made a fierce determination 
that she would carry out the day's wearisome 
duties in a manner that should convince Madame 
De Leivenéz and all the watchful observers, of 
her unconquered spirit. 

When Sir Robert came with his fair charge to 
find Philip, she astonished them all by languidly 
asserting her wish to add her share to Miss Ar- 
mour’s receipts. Two or three of the ladies from 
the embroidery table joined the party. 

‘‘T am the queen, certainly. But we have with 
us a veritable seeress from the far-off Egyptian 
land—one so learned and gifted, with such keen 
insight through the shadows of the forgotten past, 
such power to pierce the shrouded future, that 
I dare not deny you the opportunity of choosing 
to hear your fate pronounced by her prophetic 
tongue,” declared the queen, ‘‘Who of you, that 
are bold enough, may pass within yonder curtains, 
and find the far-famed Egyptian Sybil, Zarah. 
But I give you warning, there must be no jest or 
trifling. She is a fierce, wild creature, endowed 
with weird, uncanny powers, To anger her would 
be unwise ; and her palm must be crossed with 
gold, while mine is content with silver.” 

This was the speech the queen pronounced when 
each new group appeared. 

‘This is surely a golden train,” she added, with 
a laughing nod at Sir Robert, and a courteous 
bow to Miss Poindexter. 

“Suppose we try both, and discover for our- 
selves how the doctors disagree. Fair queen, I 
will not so scorn your seeress powers as to intro- 
duce my companion, You know his name and 
history undoubtedly,” said Miss Poindexter, with 
ready smiles, as she extended her hand, on which 
lay the required silver coin. 

There was a faint tinge of embarrassment on 
the fortune-teller’s face as she took the extended 
hand, 

The gay quips and shrewd guesses, and daring 
flights of fancy which made up her stock in trade 
were searcely of avail here. Yet she escaped out 
of her dilemma gracefully, and talked about a sun 
which withdrew itself in a haze of cloud from the 
longing, admiring world, and prophesied a blaze 
of glory that should make Eden of the earth, when 
that sun reappeared and Summer came. 

For Philip, the poetic gleanings of Shakespeare, 
which she had written on various colored leaves, 
and strung like a necklace about her neck, did 
merry service, The handsome young fellow was 
not treated to a scurvy fortune, but rewarded 
with generous prophecies of good luck and fairly 
won prizes, 

They stepped back to give the others place, and 
merry Mabel Armour indulged her choicest pleas- 
antry in rallying Sir Robert upon his lonely estate. 
He bore it complacently, but once or twice he 
glanced towards the stately figure behind him. 

She seemed thoroughly unconscious of any sig- 
nificance to herself, but talked easily with one 
of the young girls, while this gay badinage was 
going on. : 

‘Now for the golden coins and the sphinx,” 
laughingly proclaimed the queen. of the gypsies. 
‘Oh, there is an iron rule which nothing can per- 
suade her to forego: you pass in separately.” 

“The youngest and fairest first,” said a deep, 
sepulchral voice from behind the mysterious 
curtains, . 

‘“We reverse your order, then,” said Sir Robert, 
carelessiy, to the gypsy queen. ‘ Miss Darke, 
who was last here, will be first there.” 

‘‘Like the Hebrew tradition,” she answered. 
“Do you tremble, Miss Darke ?” 

Winifred smiled courageously, took the gold 
Sir Robert extended, and disappeared behind the 
curtains, 

Whoever the fortune-teller might be, she had 
managed h€r impromptu surroundings skillfully. 
Dead-white folds of drapery lined the narrow 
space and carpeted the floor. White fell in 
long waves from a figure that was almost un- 
naturally tall, and sternly erect with the stiffness 
of a statue. Thick white cloth was wound about 
the stately head. Anda ghastly white mask with 
fishy eyes of glassy pallor hid her face from view. 
The arms were crossed over the breast, the hands 
thrust into the folds of the white mantle. 

It was certainly wonderful what weird effect had 
been produced with such simple materials ; and 
half seemed to lie in the woman’s attitude. 

Winifred was quite ashamed that she felt her 
heart throb with a sudden leap of vague alarm, 
but the smile died off vacantly from her face, and 
she faltered as she said : : 

“Here is the gold. I have come for my for- 
tune.” 

“Drop it at my feet. 
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! had a tragic earnestness in it that still further 
startled her. ‘‘The youngest and the fairest. 
Ay! But sorrow, and shame, and guilt can reach | 

| even such, Extend your hand, Let me read the 

lines there which fate has stamped in irrevocable 

| creases, and whose key lies in the grasp of my 
mystic art.” 

Winifred tried to smile in careless ease as 
she pulled off her glove and held forth the hand. 
Instead she shivered, and glanced longingly 
towards the curtain of retreat. 

The unknown Zarah inclined her head slightly, | 
but did not move her hands, nor unbend from 
that rigidity of posture. 

‘‘Aye—I can see! What a cloud has rested on | 


| 
| 


the past, and what loneliness. What has recently 
scattered it? Ah, I hear the rush and shriek of 
your modern iron slave! It was on the steel-shod | 
track that fate whirled the bolt that was to trans- | 
form your surroundings, Well—put out the hand 
again. Why should you tremble? Did you not | 
come to hear the Future’s guerdons foretold you ?” 

Again the girl held ont her hand, and the 
woman’s head dropped lower still, as if through 
the glass eyes other orbs were studying the bi- 
furcations there, or scanning every lineament of 
her face. 

‘* Mystery upon mystery !” she declared, oracu- 
larly. ‘Beware of a stately woman, whose eyes 
hold an evil spell for you! Beware of a young 
man’s beguiling smiles. There is one—grave, 
staid, generous, noble! What matter the weight 
of maturer years! It is a safe staff to lean upon. 
There were baleful stars hanging low over your 
birth—you do not dfeam of your own history. 
But J, I see it, - Yet I shall not tell it to you, yet. 
Go!” 

Winifred did not wait for a second bidding. 
She drew a long breath of relief as the thick fold 
dropped between her and the reputed Zarah. 

Philip hurried to meet her. 

‘*Have you learned everything?” he asked, 
gayly. ‘‘And shall you tell us any of it?” 

She succeeded in her efforts to smile back. 

“Do not think I shall gratify your diplomatic 
curiosity. Receive your own impressions free 
from any influence of mine, Go in at once.” 

Miss Poindexter motioned for him to precede 
her, and Philip obeyed. 

‘What a tall woman!” was his first thought, 
as he took in the narrow view when the curtains 
fell behind him. 

‘‘Drop your gold at my feet, and open your 
hand to my scrutiny,” commanded the deep voice. 

‘*The Sphinx idealized,” commented the young 
man, as he obeyed. 

“Brilliant expectatic us suddenly extinguished. 
A gay life and foreign wanderings abruptly ter- 
minated. What a feeble little star to eclipse 
yours! But there are new lines of expectancy. 
And you believe they will lead to new triumphs, 
Be not too contident. Zenobia had her caprices, 
and was treacherous when her own ambitions 
urged it. The other friend was truer. Watch your 
Zenobia, See the mysterious and the dubious 
ways which surround her. Watch and be on your 
guard,” proclaimed the sybil. 

‘““What a gruesome fortune, Sphinx,” he said, 
lightly. ‘‘Have you nothing more in the common 
course to offer? Where is the fair lady-love who 
is to smile propitiously upon me ? Come, be more 
cheerful, and deserve my gold.” 

“The lady-love in your thoughts is not for 
you,” answered the deep voice. ‘‘See you not that 
a statelier form walks by her side. A stronger, 
safer arm is to be her guide and stay. If you 
remain where your present lines are crossed, 
there is disappointment in store for fou. I have 
no more to say.” 

Philip bowed, and went out with a satirical 
smile on his face. Yet the last thrust had left its 
poison in a vulnerable spot. 

‘*There’s no idle rhyming in yonder,” he said 
to the gypsy queen. ‘‘But I like your fortune- 
telling the best. Will you try your fate, Miss 
Poindexter, or are you tired of waiting so long ?” 
he asked of his friend and patrohess, as he went 
to her side. 

**T will wait till the Jast,” she answered, com- 
posedly. ‘‘My young friends are telling me of | 
some interesting cases which this. charity is to 
benefit, and we will not grudge them gold.” 

She glanced towards Sir Robert as she spoke, 
and with a mute inclination of the head in re- 
sponse, he stepped forward, lifted the curtain, 
and went in to the unknown Zarah. 

His first inward reflection was like that of 
Philip. 

“What a tall woman! ‘Taller by half a hand 
than any Iknow. Who can be taking the part? 
And where did they find her?” 

The same command that had been given to the 
others added another to the golden heap lying 
at her feet. 

He spread out his hand gravely. 

The white ghastliness of everything had some 
effect also upon him. 

‘* Well,” he said, when the continued silence 
“Ts it a hlank—bears the palm 
no lines that you can read !” 

‘‘T can read only too plainly,” answered the 
deep-toned voice. ‘‘ But you areymistaken—this 
is no idle farce. I am in solemn earnest. I 
am questioning, dare I reveal all I read? Dare 
I speak the truth?” 

“T can bear it, if you can,” answered Sir 
Rotert, quietly. 

“You bid me speak it ?” 

aa EC: 

“T see a man, generous, trustful, loving, be- 
trayed into a snare. I see a proud, pitiless 
woman, though fair and stately as a new Zenobia, 
trampling his heart, and his hopes, and his life’s 
best interests under her feet.” ” 

A shadow fell upon Sir Robert’s noble counte- 
nance. He gave her a keener attention. Who 
was this masking as the Egyptian Sybil? It 
behooved him to discover the secret, 








** Well ?” he said, again. 

‘“*A treacherous woman, proud, and greedy of 
gold—a very miser, who counts truth and love 
nothing, and gold all.” 

‘* Well ?” 

‘A vampire whose guilty breath has sucked out 
all the freshness and beauty and best hopes of a 
career that should have been triumphant and 
blessed. This is what I see—and you—you bear 
it all and make no effort to save yourself——” 

**What would you have me do?” he asked, 
hoarsely. 

“The fetters forged in secret can be in secret 
broken. The laws of the land allow such gracious 
dispensation, if the right influence is put in play.” 

‘‘And how should I be the gainer?” he asked, 
sternly. 

‘Shall I speak the truth ?” demanded the deep 
voice, 

‘“*Yes—once and for all—speak it!” he an- 
swered, sternly, 

‘There is one who loves you, fondly, faithfully, 
with a devotion which counts all the best of 
the good the world offers her as dross. That one 
would live for you, smile for you—die for you, 
if need be.” 

He caught the sharp, quivering breath which 
alone betrayed how the studied calm covered a 
raging frenzy beneath. 

Again his searching, probing glance swept over 
the- tall, white figure. 

“If the form were slighter, and the stature 
lower he muttered, ‘‘I might think——” 

And then he paused. 

**A strange sybil, indeed !”’ he said, scornfully ; 
‘* what idle vagary you talk.” 

“*T tell you the most solemn truth. It is in your 
power to throw off your bonds, to defy the hard- 
hearted creature who has refused to hear your 
plea, And there is another ready to defy all things 
for your sake. You bade me speak the truth. 
Lo, it is done !” 

Sir Robert laughed bitterly. 

“Show me that other—your godomontade is 
empty vagary while it is all words.” 

“Give me honorable assurance offair dealing 
and I will send her to you.” 

There was in the hoarse tones a desperate 
eagerness which he could not ignore. 

‘“‘T am no longer young, or gay, or gallant. I 
have been content to bear in patience what has 
come upon me, I have called that the manliest 
thing left to me,” he said, slowly, as if pondering 
in his mind the suggestion offered him. 

**You have a right to a happy home. 
loving mistress waiting your coming, sighing at 
your going. Think what it would be to lean upon 
another heart whose every beat is in love to you.” 

He grew a little pale. The words hurt him. 

“You feel the force of my argument. You 
have had those fancies manya time. And you 
have let them fade away into empty dreams, 
when they might have been veritable realities.” 


** Aye, heaven knows I have had such dreams; | 


it would be idle to deny it,” he said, sorrowfully. 

‘* Be bold, then, and yourself break the fetters 
which bind you. Think what might be.” 

‘* Yes,” said Sir Robert, wistfully, ‘I think I 
cannot help it. I see a sweet young face, with 
trustful eyes lifted to mine. A gentle, susceptible 
nature lies under my very hand. Perhaps I wight 
mold and shape my wish there. Who ear’ Is 
that the hope you hold out to me ?” 

Did he hear the sound of gnashing teeth be- 
hind the white mask? 

**Do you choose the unripe fruit, the unfolded 
flower? Neither have flavor nor fragrance. But 
each one to their taste. I see them both offered 
you. There is one who has loved you from the 
very first—your peer in age, rank and affection. 
Do you turn away from her? The stars link her 
fate with yours.” a. 

‘* Wise, profoundly wise seeress!” exclaimed 
Sir Robert, ‘‘you mean that wide-open, tropic 
flower, the brilliant Madame De Leivenéz. Why 
shun the names? Tell me, is it she you mean?” 

‘‘The stars reveal it ; it is she.” 

Sir Robert smiled coldly and ironically, as he 
returned : 

‘The stars lie, then! Never hand of mine will 
pluck a poison blossom, be it ever so brilliant and 
enticing. Adieu, most wise and far-seeing seeress, 
If I pluck a new blossom, be sure it will be the 
tender, unfolding bud.” 

And as he spoke the last word, he turned on his 
heel and swept aside the curtains. 

‘“*A most dramatic artiste is hidden within. I 
shall watch all the ladies I see here to-day for this 
vailed daughter of the seers, divinely tall,” he 
tommented, as he passed back to the group who 
were waiting for him. 

But, as he passed Miss Poindexter, he said, in 
a carefully modulated voice, which could only 
be heard by her ears: 

“Do not go in there. Spare yourseif the pain 
of hearing the pitiless words that woman will say 
to you.” 

Ermenzarde Poindexter’s eyes flashed proudly, 
and she swept haughtily past him and laid an 
imperious hand upon the curtain. 

Sir Robert’s last glimpse as the curtain shut her 
out was of a head poised, indeed, like that of the 
queenly Zenobia, and of eyes large and deep and 
dark, full of defiant pride. 

**You had better have remained without. O 
woman, proud and hard of heart,” was the sibyl’s 
salutation. ‘‘ You may keep your treasured gold, 
if you will, for I shall tell you nothing you 
will care to hear. I have seen it written by the 
stars, and I have learned it from the writhing 
heart I have just probed. Your hidden sin must 
come to light, or the deadliest guilt of all be on 
your head. Shall I tell you what soft confession 
I have just elicited? A young face, a pair of soft 
gray eyes, a tender hand clinging to his arm, 
have stirred new passions, have roused desperate 
determinations. Wait till you see a fair young 
mistress led to Fairview Hall, as Sir Robert Ben- 


Picture a | 


thorne’s wife, before you make confession, if you 
dare! if you dare!” 

Ermenzarde Poindexter lifted her head with 
undaunted courage, 

“Come down off of your pedestal, Louise De 
| Leivenéz,” she said, in a chilling voice full of the 
most scathing contempt. “Do not think to de- 
lude me with your mock statue and your feigned 
voice. The fortune I shall win from fate is not 
yours to tell, or mine to know. But this I know, 
the wickedness of the wicked shall be the very 
instrument of their own ruin.” 

She stood a moment waiting. 

But no word came from behind the white mask, 
though the snowy folds laid across the sibyl’s 
breast trembled at last beneath the tumultuous 
passions that were swelling beneath. 

The visitor smiled coldly and contemptuously, 
then passed out from the poisonous presence she 
abhorred. 

“T come forth unscathed,” she said, in a voice 
loud enough to be heard on either side of the 
curtain. 

Unseathed! A quick pang struck home at the 
very moment that she spoke the word. 

Sir Robert was looking down into Winifred’s 
face with eyes that were full of tenderness and 
admiration, 

Unscathed ! No, a poisonous dart had struck 
home, was rankling even now within her heart. 

The proud head drooped. A great trouble 
crept into the deep, dark eyes. 

“Oh, Uncle Ralph! Uncle Ralph!” was the 
piteous, though dumb, unheard cry of that tor- 
tured heart. 

As if to sting her still more to frenzy, there 
sounded just then, at the tent door, a short cack- 
ling laugh, followed by the odious cough and 
sniff. 

Major Steele was at the fair likewise. 

“T am tired out, I believe,” said Miss Poin- 
dexter. ‘I think, Philip, you may take me back 
to my embroideries.” 

“Shall I not see you again?” asked Winifred, 
wistfully. 

Miss Poindexter turned her eyes upon her with 
a strange blending in them of wild despair and 
fierce longing. 

Sir Robert caught that look, and a low exclama- 
tion broke from him, though it was so low that it 
escaped their notice. 

Winifred had stepped to Miss Poindexter’s side, 
and stood with one hand resting lightly upon the 
other’s arm. 

A great flood of light broke across Sir Robert’s 
face. He staggered rather than walked to the 
l opening of the tent, and stood there, catching 
| long breaths, as if his very lungs had been de- 
prived of air, and his heart was losing its power 
of action. 

He only recovered composure when Philip, with 
| Miss Poindexter on his arm, came out from the 
| tent. 

‘At last! at last!” he said, to himself, as he 
watched that stately figure disappearing. ‘At 
last I shall have it in my power to compel an 
explanation.” 

While he was standing thus he saw the airy 
figure of Madame De Leivénéz come fluttering 
down from the large tent on the arm of a hand- 
some young officer, who looked quite delighted 
and proud of his companion. 

“Oh, Sir Robert,’’ she cried, in her own silvery 
accents, ‘‘have you seen the mysterious fortune- 
teller in the tent? Major Baramel has been tell- 
ing me about her, and we are going for our 
fortunes.” 

Not a muscle of the pink and white face quiv- 
ered. The great, shining blue eyes looked into 
his with the most innocent confidence, 

“*T will go in and see how successful you are,” 
he said, promptly. 

Winifred was still talking with the young ladies, 
and Sir Kobert watched curiously, as Madame De 
Leivenéz and her companion proceeded towards 
the inner curtain. 

“Ts your famous Egyptian still there?” he 
asked, of Mabel Armour. 

“Why, certainly. She is the chief attraction of 
the tent. We are coining gold, you see, by means 
of her distinguished skill.” 

. Can I have been mistaken?” he asked himself. 


(To be continued.) 








PERSIAN BILL OF FARE. 


Tue food of the Persians is ver, varied. Asa 
rule, the very poor do not get meat more than 
once a week; while villagers and the nomadic 
tribes see it very rarely and <= on great occa- . 
sions, a8 at marriage feasts. The ordinary diet 
of a laboring man is bread and cheese in Winter, 
bread and fruit in Summer. But even the 
laborers manage to obtain an occasional bow] of 
strong soup; and they vary their diet with con- 
serves, dried fruits, basins of curds and hard 
boiled eggs. The actual weight of bread that a 
muleteer or laborer can consume daily, is very 
great, seven pounds not being an extraordinary 
allowance. In the south of Persia dates are the 
staple food. They are very cheap and satisfying. 
During the Summer lettuces, grapes, apricots, 
onions and cucumbers form the dainties of the 
villagers ; and these, with bread, cheese and curds 
are their —_ food. In every large town cook- 
shops abound. Sheep are roasted whole in ovens 
and sold hot by the slice. The sheep’s heads and 
feet are boiled separately, and their preparation 
and sale is a trade in itself. But the edible most 
in favor among all classes in Persia is the kabab. 
There are two varieties of kabab. One is made 
from minced mutton, which is chopped with a 
few onions into a paste fine as sausage meat, care- 
fully molded over a skewer, toasted over a fierce 
charcoal fire, and sold and eaten hot. This is the 
kabab of the bazaar, the delicacy of the lower 
classes. At the dinner hour (sunset), and at the 
breakfast hour —" crowds surround the shops 
of the kabab sellers, Each man carries his bread, 
which is usually a flexible loaf two feet long, one 
foot wide and one-half an inch thick. The cus- 
tomer wraps his kababs, hot from the fire, in his 
bread, and either sits down and eats it then and 
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there or takes the meal home to his family. In 
any case, a hot dinner of roast meat can be ob- 
tained for from two to six cents a head ; for the 
price of a single skewer of the steaming ‘i\clicacy 
is but onecent, Jars containing about half a pint 
of hot, strong and savory meat soup are sold for 
two cents. These form the invariable meal of the 
Pey-:an soldier, if he can afford it. The meat is 
pounded and served with the soup or eaten after- 
wards as @ separate plate. But in Persia, as in 
the rest of the East, bread, rice or dates are the 
real food, the meat merely the satice or bonne 
bouche. Persians of all ages are very fond of 
confectionery, and are constantly devouring 
sweets. These are generally pure and good, but 
there is little vari ty in color, most of them being 
white, and nearly all are flavored with lemon juice. 








AT REST. 


Tue Buriat or GENERAL Gu. 
* Home they brought the warrior dead.” 


HE entire week over which this grand and 
solemn event extended was one universal 
tribute of love and honor to the great General and 
noble man whom the nation has lost. At Mount 
McGregor, on Tuesday. morning, Angust 4th, 
Dr. Newman pronounced his eulogium, taking for 
his text the words (Matthew xxv. 21): ‘‘ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” The discourse, while 
doubtless open to the.charge of being over-rhetori- 
cal and labored, was nevertheless i.apressive, from 
the appositeness of its reminiscences and the 
strain of genuine feeling running beneath its 
ornate and pompous periods. The orator dwelt 
upon the genius of Grant in all sia ions, the vic- 
tories which he had achieved, the honors which 
had been conferred upon him, and the national 
grief over his death. He spoke of his loftiness of 
character, his simplicity, his fidelity to his friends, 
his kindness to the vanquished, and his silence 
towards his enemies. He reviewed his services as 
President of the Union, and held him up to honor 
as a typical American, by virtue of his acts at 
home and abroad, in public and in private. Dr 
Newman also touched upon the purity and beauty 
of the hero’s domestic relations, and quoted some 
touching passages from the last letter written by 
him, .and delivered to Mrs. Grant after his death. 
Allusions to General Grant’s religious faith and 
hopes of immortality, and a description of the 
death-scene, closed the oration, A prayer by 
Bishop Harris, and the singing of the hymns, 
““My faith looks up to Thee,” and “ Nearer, my 
God, to Thee,” in the open air by the large crowd 
who attended the funeral services, were the other 
important features, 
he coffin was borne to the train by the vete- 
ransof the Grant Post, Ceneral Grant’s sons and 
General Sherman walking in advance,-while in the 
rear followed General Frederick Dent, a brother 
of,Mrs. Grant, and Dr. Sharpe, a brother-in-law of 
Mrs. Grant; General J. A. J. Cresswell and -the 
Mexican Minister, Sefior Romero ; a detachment 
of artillery, with arms reversed, marching as in- 
fantry ; General Hancock and staff, Senators 
Evarts and Miller, General Horace Porter, Thomas 
Ochiltree, of Texas ; Dr. Douglas, General Rufus 
Ingalls, Admiral Rowan, and many friends of the 
dead General. Mrs. Grant remained at the cottage. 

The train left Mount McGregor at one o’clock, 
and reached Saratoga half an hour later. Here 
the transfer to the funeral train of the New York 
Central Railroad was made, and at 2:10 the 
cortége was moving towards Albany. The funeral 
car, heavily draped with black, was everywhere 
greeted with the silent salutes of respectful 
crowds, Nota whistle was blown, not an engine- 
bell was rung, and the traix® moved over the track 
slowly and without jar. 

At 3:40 Albary was reached. General Grant’s 
body was escorted. through the streets by a proces- 
sion of over 4,000 men, including 1,000 Grand 
Army Veterans, under the command of General 
Hancock, Governor Hill received the remains 
at the State Capitol, and the coffin was placed 
upon the magnificent catafalque which had been 
prepared for. its reception. The great chamber 
was iJuminated by electric lights. 

From four o'clock Tuesday afternoon until 
eleven o’clock Wednesday morning, the remains 
lay in state at the-Capitol, and during that time 
they were viewed by 65,000 = le.. All night long, 
men, women and children ror through the great 
building to look once for all upon the calm face of 
the dead General. 

At noon on Wednesday, the funeral train left 
Albany, and started on the last stage of the jour- 
ney down the Hudson. All the way along the 
river. were seen mourning emblems, flags at half- 
mast, and silent crowds of people. At West Point 
there was a salute-of guns, while General Merritt 
and staff, and the cadets, were drawn up hear the 
station at Cranston’s. ‘ 

An enormons erowd awaitéd the arrival of the 
train at the Grad Central Depot, in New York 
city. Most of tlie people were drenched by a 
rainstorm which passed over the city shortly after 
four o'clock, but-which had cleared away at five, 
when the draped cars with their precious freight 
rolled into the. depot. 

The multitude bared their heads, when, to the 
sound of solemn music, the coffin was borne to the 
catafalque, which awaited it on Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue. It looked like a smalt purple speck amidst 
the vast structure of black on which it was laid. 
An imposing military pageant, in which the 
Seventh, Ninth, Eleventh, Twelfth, Twenty-second 
and Sixty-ninth Regiments, the Fifth U. 8. Ar- 
tillery, the Second Battery, National Guard, a 
number of Grand Army posts, detachments of 
marines and mounted police, took part, escorted 
the funeral car to.the City Hall. eneral Han- 
cock and General Shaler commanded—the former 
in full military dress, and splendidly mounted, 
pee such a fine and soldierly appearance 
as to call forth involuntary expressions of admira- 
tion from the crowd, General Grant’s sons, Dr. 
Newman and Dr, Douglas rode in carriages after 
the car, The procession passed from Forty-second 
Street down Fifth Avenue and Broadway to the City 
Hall. The streets were packed with the vast crowd 
which such a spectacle always gathers, but per- 
fect order prevailed. 

At the City Hall,.the coffin was borne between 
lines ‘of soldiers to the vestibule. where it was de- 
posited on the catafalque-—the same which had been 
nse at Monnt McGregor. The base was heavily 
draped, and the tall canopy rested on mahogany 
uprights, with heavy black curtains opening in 
the centre on either side, "Jpon this sombre 
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groundwork the effect of the rich purple cover of 
the casket was beautiful. The plain wreath made 
by the Grant children at Mount McGregor rested 
at the head of the lid. The heavy draping over- 
head, upon which the glare or two large electric 
lights shone steadily, gave to the place the ap- 
pearance of a massive sculptured sepulchre. 

On the first day of the lying in state, numerous 
and beautiful tributes of flowers arrived, and were 
piled about the coffin. The Loyal Legion sent a 
pillow of immortelles, lilies and white roses, bear- 
ing the inscription in violets: ‘‘N, Y. Loyal 
Legion. Our Commander.” The Common Coun- 
cil contributed a huge floral piece in the form of 
acolumn, A sheath of golden grain, bound with 
a black band, leaned against the coffin, while to 
the rear of the canopy were heaped wreathes, 
palm-leaves, scrolls, harps, vases, and other de- 
signs, all wrought in leaves and flowers. 

Before the public were admitted the coffin was 
opened, in the presence of Colonel Grant, Mayor 
Grace, and a few officers, and the body exposed 
to view. The face was found to be very hard and 
very pale, but in an excellent state of preservation, 
only a slight discoloration being noticeable around 
the eyes. The national guard of honor was then 
placed around the catafalque, and at nine o’clock 
Wednesday evening, the doors of the City Hall 
were thrown open to the public. From this hour 
until one pide A. M., a miscellaneous but orderly 
and respectful throng passed before the coffin, in 
two single files, at the rate of over 100 persons 

er minute. On Thursday and Friday, the hours 

or viewing the remains were from six A. M. to 
one A. M., the casket being finally closed at one 
o'clock on Saturday morning. 

The endless throng which passed through the 
City Hall during the whole time that the remains 
were exposed to.view was remarkable and unpre- 
cedented, At times there were 20,000 people in the 
double line, which stretched around the Park, 
along Chambers Street, and up Broadway as far 
as Canal Street—a distance of fully a mile. Young 
and old, ragged and richly dressed, white and 
dlack, men and women of all nationalities, walked 
side by side in that mighty procession, which 
moved hour after hour, and never halted. Many 
an old soldier came to look upon the dead face 
of his old commander. Especially noticeable was 
one veteran in faded uniform, who had come on 
from Philadelphia, and who, stumping along on a 
wooden leg, said as he passed through the silent 
chamber: ‘‘ I fought with him, gentlemen.” The 
arrangements by which the great public was en- 
abled to pass uninterruptedly through the City 
Hall was admirable, thanks to Police Superintend- 
ent Murray and the 400 men under his charge. 

Saturday morning dawned clear, cool and bright, 
promising a perfect day for the grandest funeral 
New York had ever seen. The city had not slept. 
All night long the streets resounded with the 
tramp of soldiers and footsteps of the thousands 
upon thousands of visitors arriving at-all hours 
from every part of the surrounding country. The 
railway stations and ferries were besieged. Every 
hotel was filled beyond its nominal capacity, and 
hundreds failed to find accommodation anywhere. 
Rooms and windows commanding a view of the 
streets through which the procession would pass 
were rented in advance at prices reaching as high 
as $125. There were probably half a million 
strangers in the city. 

During the early hours of the morning, squads 
of soldiery were everywhere seen hurrying to 
and from their armories. Visiting companies 
marched up and down the streets to the music of 
fife and drum. Crowds of sightseers straggled 
to and fro, eager to secure favorable positions in 
good time. 

The, leading hotels were full of distinguished 
people. President Cleveland and his party were 
at the Fifth Avenue. General ‘‘ Joe” Johnston 
had come all the way from Oregon, traveling night 
and day, to take his place as pall-bearer. He was 
warmly greeted by Generals Sheridan and Sherman. 
Generals Buckner and Banks also joined the group; 
and General Gordon, of Georgia, was seen shaking 
hands with his former adversary, General -Sheri- 
dan. North and South alike were represented by 
their honored and brave, All the members of the 
Grant family were at the Fifth Avenue, with the 
exception of Mrs, Grant, who remained at Mow & 
McGregor, and did not attend the New York 
funeral, Among their visitors were ex-Presidents 
Hayes and Arthur; Senators Evarts, Sherman, 
Logan, Morrill and Ingalls ; ex-Secretaries Delano 
and Cresswell ; George W. Childs, ex-Senator T. C. 
Platt, General Sherman, Mrs. Lieutenant Emery, 
J. W. Drexel, Potter Palmer, Admiral Porter, and 
General Buckner. Ill-health having prevented the 
Hon. Hamilton Fish from serving as pall-bearer 
Mr. Anthony J. Drexel took his place. ‘The list of 
ie ewes therefore, was as follows : General 

herman, U.S.A.; Lieutenant-general Sheridan, 
U.S.A.; Admiral Porter, U.S.N.; Rear-Admiral 
Worden, U.S.N.; General J. E. Johnston, Va.; 
General 8. B. Buckner, Ky.; George 8. Boutwell, 
Mass.; A. J. Drexel, Pa.; George W. Childs, Pa.; 
John A. Logan, Ill.; George Jones. New York ; 
Oliver Hoyt, New York. 

A little before ten o’clock the great, sombre 
funeral car drew up in front of the City Hall. 
The troops who were immediately to precede and 
follow it were drawn up in front of the Post Office, 
The coffin was solemnly transferred from the 
draped corridor where, since the Wednesday pre- 
vious, it had been visited by a quarter of a mil- 
lion people, and placed on the car, the Mayor 
and twelve surpliced clergymen of different de- 
nominations walking before it. Owing to the 
vast and unwieldy size of the procession, it did 
not get under way until nearly midday. With 
General Hancock and his staff leading, the march 
up Broadway began, the various divisions falling 
in from the side streets all the way up-town. It 
was a sight nevér to be forgotten. Flag-draped 
and vailed, every building wore the sombre suits 
and emblems of mourning. The long stretch of 
magnificent thoroughfare ‘between these stately 
piles, as far as the eye could see, was packed on 
either side with dense black masses of huthanity 
through the midst of which passed the glittering, 
bannered®procession without visible beginning or 
end. The beat of muffled drums and the Jament 
of dirge-music fell constantly upon the ear. The 
major divisions of the procession were : Army and 
Navy Battalions; First and Second Divisions 
N.G.S.N.Y. ; First Division, New Jersey National 
Guard ; the Catafalque, with its guard of honor, 
the pall-bearers in carriages on either side, etc.; 
Official guests in carriages, including General 
Grant’s family and relatives, his old Staff and 
Cabinet officers, President Cleveland and Cabinet, 
ex-Presidents Hayes and Arthur, Governors of 
various States, Senators and Representatives, etc. ; 
the Veteran Division; and the Civic Division. 
There were about 700 regular troops, 400 marines, 
1,000 sailors, and 1,500 veterans. The entire 
number of men. in- line,-ineluding- the militia 
posts, the visiting military organizations, and the 
civic bodies, was about 60,000. The route of the 
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procession was, first, up Broadway to Fourteenth 
Street. At this point it left Broadway for Fifth 
Avenue, marching up that noble thoroughfare to 
Fifty-seventh Street. Here it turned into Broad- 
way again, and its continuation, the Boulevard, 
marching up the latter to Seventy-second Street. 
This is the southern entrance to the Riverside 
Park, through which the procession moved north- 
ward up the drive to the tomb, on the bluff oppo- 
site One Hundred and Twenty-third Street. 

In the beautiful Bloomingdale and Manhattan- 
ville suburbs, where the.country is comparatively 
open, the crowds appeared greater than ever. 
Every rock and bank was covered, and refresh- 
ment-booths were as numerous as the tents of an 
army. The scene, framed by a green and semi- 
rural landscape, with the noble Hudson and the 
Palisades in the background, was wonderfully 
picturesque. The naval squadron was. anchored 
in the river, and a great fleet of yachts, steamers 
and row-boats dotted the blue expanse. 

At the tomb, beneath the little clump of pines. 
all was in readiness. A flag that had been raise« 
beside the vault on a tall slender staff floated 
in the light breeze at half-mast over the struc- 
ture. The iron grating which closed the outer 
entrance to the vault permitted a full view of the 
interior. Within the white walls could be seen, in 
the dim light, the steel case in which the coffin 
was to be placed, resting in the centre of the 
tomb on square blocks of white marble. The 
silver plate bore the inscription : 


U. 8. GRANT, 
DIED JULY 28, 1885. 


There is but little attempt at ornament in the 
tomb. The cross that rises on the arch is gilded, 
and in the gateway the letter G stands ont. 

During the past two weeks the grounds had 
undergone a complete transformation. Rough 
places had been leveled, obstructions removed, 
depressions in the ground filled, and the entire 
plateau rolled. : 

The religious services at the Park were simple 
and brief, in accordance with the wishes expressed 
by General Grant before his death. His old com- 
rades of the G. G. Meade Post, No. 1, G. A. R.. of 
Philadelphia, of which General Grant was at the 
time of his death a member, went through the 
short military ritual of the Grand Army. The Rev. 
Dr. J. P. Newman then conducted the Methodist 
Episcopal burial service, assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
Talbot W. Chambers, of the Collegiate Reformed 
Church. Immediately after Dr. Newman had pro- 
nounced the benediction, Bugler Krouse,of Battery 
H, Fifth U. 8. Artillery, sounded the bugle call to 
‘extinguish lights,” generally called ‘‘ taps.” 
Colonel Grant had requested that this might be 
done. He had heard “ taps” sounded at a military 
funeral in the West, and the act seemed so — 
priate and typical that he asked that it might be 
done at his father’s funeral. After the sounding 
of ‘‘taps,” two regiments of the First Division, 
National Guard, 8.N.Y., fired three volleys over 
the grave. Then Light Battery F, Fifth U.S. Ar- 
tillery, with four guns, fired three salvos of ar- 
tillery. Next the President’s salute, to which 
General Grant was entitled, was fired by the same 
battery. When the last of the twenty-one guns 
had sounded, the burial ceremonies of General 
Grant were finished. 

So ended a day that will be memorable in his- 
tory. It had seen a fitting tribute paid to the 
memory of our greatest general, over whose coffin 
North and South clasped hands with a warmth 
that was all the more fervent for the estrangement 
now for ever past. 

Everything favored the great event of the day. 
There were no blunders nor mishaps ; and the 
dangers apprehended from heat and the fatigue 
of the long march happily failed to make their 
effects apparent. Twilight fell long before the 
Park was deserted, and it was much later before 
the out-of-town visitors were enabled to reach 
their homes by the overcrowded boats and rail- 
way trains. By Sunday morning, however, all was 
peaceful again ; and the tomb by the Hudson held 
secure the honored dust which will make it a 
nation’s shrine. 

Our artist is indebted to Inspector Steers and 
Detective Quackenbush for courtesies which 
greatly facilitated sketching in and about the 
City Hall, At the concluaing services in River 
side Park, he had the esvort and assistance of Of- 
ficer Frank Cosgrove, who was specially detailed 
for the purpose by Inspector Byrne, 








A CHINESE THEORY ABOUT 
EARTHQUAKES. 


A new theory as to the origin and cause of 
earthquakes has been propounded by the Viceroy 
of the Chinese provinces of Shensi and Kansu. 
In a recent memorial to the throne, published in 
the Peking Gazette, this high official describes an 
earthquake which occurred on January 15th, in 
various parts of Kansu, and summarizes briefly 
the various reports which he has received on the 
subject relating to the. motion, the: dathage done 
(which in some places was extensive), and the 
measures taken for the relief‘ of the sufferers. 
He then proceeds to say that for years past earth- 
quake shocks have been so frequent in these 
regions that people have grown quite accustomed 
to them ; indeed one officer informs him that in 
certain villages there were indications of a move- 
ment of the earth every night during the fourth 
watch, but these always ceased ufter a heavy fall 
of snow. The memorialist concludes by attribut- 
ing the earthquake to the mildness of the Winter, 
which caused an excess of the yang, or male ele- 
ment of Natura; “but it was due in a measure 
to the perfunctory performance of their public 
duties by the local officials, who thereby failed to 
call down the harmonizing influence of Heaven.” 
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THE WIVES OF PERUVIAN SOLDIERS. 


THE wives and families of the Peruvian army 
always travel with them like the squaws and 
papooses of the North American Indian. In camp 
the women do the cooking; on the march they 
carry on their backs and heads a great part of the 
camp equipage, and in battle they nurse the 
Sole. debrade rob the dead. They are poor, miser- 





able, degraded creatures, just one degree above 


the dogs which follow at their heels. Their powers 
of endurance are extraordinary. Often it is the 
case that they will march twenty or thirty miles a 
day over dusty roads, carrying a child on their 
backs, without water or food. When the latter is 
scarce they eat the leaves of trees which, when 
mixed with lime, are said to be very palatable and 
nourishing. Each soldier and each woman carries 
a little bag of lime around his neck, into which he 
dips his wet finger and draws out.a few grains of 
powder to leaven the lump of leaves he is con- 
stantly chewing. 





Al’ HOME AND ABROAD. 
A MOVEMENT is on foot for the erection of a 
Grant Memorial at Fort Leavenworth. 


Tue British Government has declined to dis- 
cuss, with Turkey, the question of the evacuation 
of Egypt. 

Tue Austrian authorities have established offices 
where all patent medicines intended to be offered 
for sale in the country must be tested. 


Tue skating-rink craze is declared to be virtu- 
ally over; and everywhere says the exchanges, 
the rinks are being remodeled for other uses, 


Prestan, the mulatto revolutionist of the 
Isthmus of Panama, has been captured by the 
Government forces at Cartagena, and will be 
hanged, 

Tue half-breed rebel leader, Riel, has been con- 
victed and sentenced to be hanged on the 18th of 
September. The result has created great excite- 
ment among the French Canadians. 


Tue French Senate has confirmed the Bill re- 
cently passed by the Chamber of Deputies pro- 
viding a fund for the maintenance and education 
ofjevery seventh child born in French families, 


Ar the fourth annual meeting of the National 
League Civil Service Association, held at Newport, 
R. L., last week, resolutions were adopted com- 
— the course pursued by President Cleve- 
an 

A Bru has been introduced into the Dominion 
Parliament proposing subsidies for seventeen pro- 
jected railways. One of these lines is just six 
miles long, and the Government contemplates 
granting it $5,000 a mile 


Quinine pills are coming into fashion as a 
stimulant for tired women and overworked men 
who cannot get up an appetite. The habit is very 
i induced, and between it and the alcohol 
habit there is very little to choose. 


Reports indicate that the harvest throughout 
France, under the prolonged fineness of the 
weather, will be above the average, and that the 
wine harvest, where the vines have been spared 
by the phylloxera, will be excellent in quality. 


At a reunion of 15,000 ex-Confederate soldiers 
at Fort Worth, Texas, last week, resolutions were 
adopted expressive of sympathy with Mrs, Grant 
on the death of her illustrious husband. Among 
the mourners at the funeral in this city was a 
delegation of ex-Confederates representing each 
Southern State. 


Laporers digging on the site of General Grant's 
tomb on the Manhattanville bluff last week found, 
about five feet below the surface, a Spanish piece 
of silver worth about twenty-five cents, and several 
George III. shillings. ‘The Spanish piece is well- 
preserved, It bears date of 1772, and the profile 
of Carolus III. is perfectly distinct. 

* 


A WasHINGTON brewer and 120 saloon-keepers 
that sell his beer having been boycotted by the 
labor unions because he bought ranges for a new 
block of buildings from a firm that did not em- 
wn union labor, the brewer and the saloon- 

eepers have resolved to boycott all liquor and 
tobacco dealers that hire union men. 


TE Boston sloop Puritan beat her special com- 
petitor, the Priscilla, in the race for the Goelet 
cups at Newport, on the 8d instant. Another 
Boston boat, H. 8. Hovey’s Fortuna, won the 
prize for schooners. On the 5th the Priscilla 

ut herself back on even terms with the Puritan, 
eating the latter twelve miles in a race over a 
thirty-mile course. 


A Fire in Toronto, Canada, on the night of 
August 3d, destroyed the entire water front for 
the space of two-thirds of a mile, with all the 
ferries, lake passenger steamboats, sailing craft, 
(freight and pleasure) together with, save in one 
or two unimportant instances, eve building and 
coal heap on the docks. The loss is estimated at 
$1,000,000. 

Since this year’s graduates of the Military 
Academy were provided with appointments 1n the 
army, the pressure upon the President has been 
renewed to fill the remaini th civil- 
ians. He adheres firmly to e ination to 
appoint army officers only from those who have 
been trained for military service. Social ion 
and political influence, do not, in his opinion, fit 
men for the duties to be performed or afford 
reasons for the appointments asked for. He is 
right, 

CONSIDERABLE excitement exists in Zanzibar, 
owing to a conflict being imminent between the 
German colonists and the natives, The Germars 
are determined on punishing the natives for 
alleged aggressions, and have enrolled themselves 
inte military companies preparatory to giving 
battle to the latter. The colonists have also ad- 
vised the Home Government of the state of affairs, 
and asked for reinforcements. Several German 
men-of-war are in the vicinity, and will render 
assistance to the colonists. 


Tue Mormon policy of colonization is now to be 
attempted in Alabama. An agent of the church 
proposes to settle 300 fresh European converts 
upon land in Jackson and DeKalb Counties, and 
he has gone to Alabama with the purchase money 
in his pocket, This is, we believe, the first attempt 
to plant polygamists in the Southern States. Many 
converts have been made there, but as a rule they 
have been sent westward by the missionaries, If 
there ig any power in the States to stop the in- 
vasion, it should be promptly asserted. 


Tue “ Big Woods” of Minnesota well deserve 
the name, for they cover 5,000 square miles, or 
3,200,000 acres of surface. These woods contain 
only hard-wood growths, including white and 
black oak, maple, hickory, basswood, elm, cotton- 
wood, tamarack, and enough other varieties to 
make an aggregate of over fifty different kinds, 
The hardwood tract extends in a belt across the 
middle of the State, and surrounding its north- 
eastern corner is an immense pine region cover- 
ing 21,000 square miles, or 13,440,000 acres, 


THERE is —_ —, that Chicago will do 
herself credit in the matter of erecting a memorial 
to General Grant. The response to a Proposition 
to construct an equestrian figure in bronze was so 
general and generous that it was decided to in- 
crease the cost of the statue from $50,000, the 
amount first named, to $100,000. All the news- 
papers of the city have opened subscription lists 
to forward the enterprise, and the full amount 
will probably be raised within a week or so. It is 
now expected that the statue will be placed in 
Lincoln Park, where an heroic figure of Lincoln 
in bronze will soon be unvailed, 
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GENERAL JOSEPH FE. JOHNSTON. 
PHOTO. BY BELL. 
THE SOLDIERS OF THE SOUTH DO REVERENCE TO THE 


REPRESENTATIVES 


HISTORIC HOUSES HUNG IN BLACK. 


\ JE give on another page an illustration of the 
residence occupied by General Grant in 


rans of the Civil War. In St. Louis, the old Dent 
house, in which General Grant was married, was 
also decorated with striking effect. 
front of the building was covered with a frame- 
work of wood extending six feet from the building 
line and thirty-three feet in height. Two pillars 
extended upward on either side, and were crowned 
with urns, Twelve feet from the ground was a 
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THE FUNERAL OF 








Detroit, in 1849-50, as it has been draped by vete- | 


| other a similar figure representing the North, were | 
The whole | 


| twenty feet, and the figures were life-size. During 


AS PALL-BEARERS AT THE FUNERAL OF 
platform crowned with an arch, this forming a ! 
niche, in which an allegorical oil-painting was | 
placed, representing General Grant lying on a 
bronze bier, and covered with the national flag, | and was surmounted by an eagle with wings 

the face alone being exposed. At one end a | outspread. 
female figure representing the South, and at the | SS 


the inscription : ‘‘ Let us have peace.” 
archway American flags were draped. The key- 
stone of the arch bore a suitable inscription, 


GRANT'S LAST MESSAGE TO HIS WIFE. 
Tue following i the letter written by General 
Grant to his wife, fourteen days before his death, 
and found secreted in his clothing after his 
demise : 
** Look after our dear children and direct them 


shown clasping hands, In the rear was a figure of 
the Angel of Death. The painting was thirteen by | 


the procession on Saturday two soldiers — one 


dressed in gray, and the other in blue—stood at 
‘*rest on arms” near the picture. Above all was | 


SEE PAGE 41% 


Above the | 


fAvGust 15, 1885. 











GENERAL SIMON B. BUCKNER. 
PHOTO. BY BELL, 
MEMORY OF A GENEROUS FOE—TWO OF THEIR DISTINGUISHED 
GENERAL GRANT. 


in the paths of rectitude, It would distress mae 
far more to'think that one of them could 9 meh 
from an honorable, upright and virtuous life than 
it would to know that they were prostrated on a 
bed of sickness from which they .were never to 
arise alive. They have never given us any cause 
for alurm on their account, and I earnestly pray 
they never will. 

‘‘With these few injunctions and the know- 
ledge I have of your love and affection, and of the 


| dutiful affection of all our children, I bid you a 
| final farewell, until we meet in another and, I 
| trust, 
| person after my demise, 


a better world. You will find this on my 
** Mount McGreaor, July 9th, 1885” 





GENERAL GRANT.— HIS BODY LYING IN STATE AT THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK CITY, 








Aveust 15; 1835. a. 
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ALFRED BENJAMIN & CO., 654 BROADWAY. 
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JAMES M‘CREERY & 00., 801 BROADWAY. 
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MACY’ S, CORNER OF SIXTH AVENUE AND FOURTEENTH STREET. 





FROM SKETCHES BY STAFF ARTISTS.—SEE PAGE 422, 
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YORK CITY.—MOURNING THE NATION’S HERO—THE DECORATIONS OF REPRESENTATIVE BUSINESS HOUSES, 





BOOK NOTICE, 
ent A. & Ougye 
ten book, ** Our Police Protectors,” is a com- 
plete get of the New York city police from the 
earliest od to the present time. The account 
begins with the administration of the worthy Peter 
Minuet, the first Director-general of the Dutch 
colony, who came to * New Netherland ” in 1624. 
It traces, step by step, with remarkable accuracy 
and research, the development of the metropolitan 
police system, in all iis branches, bringing the 
record squarely down to May, 1885, with a wealth 
of statistics, records, summaries and sketches, 
historical and biographical. The book is profusely 
illustrated, containing over two hundred pictures 
by artists of rational reputation, including por- 
traits of all the distinguished Officers of the police 
force from the beginning, views of famous city 
institutions, and striking scenes in the policeman’s 
career while *“‘on duty.”’ Mr. Costello’s work is 
ne neyo by the author, for the benefit of the 
Police Fund. : 


CAPERNAUM. 

A RECENT traveler writes to the New York Sun : 
**Perhaps the most interesting spot in the world 
to those deeply under the influence of that charm 
which association lends to places hallowed by the 
ministrations of the Founder of Christianity, is to 
be found in a desert, rock-strewn promontory on 
the northwest shore of the Lake of Tiberias ; for 
among these piles of hewn blocks of black basalt 
still remain the ruins of a great synagogue, within 
whose walls, the foundation of which may still be 
distinctly traced, were collected the multitudes 
who flocked to hear the teaching of Christ. While 
modern tourists resort in erowds to Jerusalem to 
visit the mythical sites which are supposed, upon 
the vague basis of ecclesiastical tradition, to be 
identified with episodes in the life of the great 
Teacher, scarcely one ever finds his way to this 
remote locality lying just out of the beaten track 
along which Cook leads his herds of sightseers ; 
and yet it is probable that the greater part of 
that period in the life of Christ, the record of 


which is contained in the four Gospels, was spent | 


at Copernene, which the most careful investiga- 
tion, by the highest authorities in such matters, 
has identified with these ruins of Tell Hum. Here 
it was that Christ cured Peter’s mother-in-law, 
restored the paralytic called Matthew, cured the 
centurion’s servant, raised Jairus’s daughter from 
the dead, and obtained the tribute of money from 
the mouth of a fish. It was here that He spoke 
the parables of the sower, the tares, the treasure 
hid in the field, the merchant seeking goodly 
cae and the net cast into the sea. Sir Charles 

ilson, whose researches on this spot led him to 
identify it as being the site of the City of Caper- 
naum, believes this synagogue was, ‘ without 
doubt, the one hilt by the Roman centurion 
(Luke vii. 5), and, therefore, one of the most 
racred spots on earth.’ It was in this building, 
‘if that be the case, that the well-known discourse 
contained in the sixth chapter of John was deliv- 
ered ; and it was not without a strange feeling, 
says this same explorer, ‘that on turning overa 
large block we found the pot of manna engraved 
on its face, and remembered the words: ‘‘I am 
that bread of life. Your fathers did eat manna in 
the wilderness, and are dead.” ’ ” 





LONGEVITY CF PUBLIC MEN. 

A Lonpon doctor has published some curious 
comparative statistics on the longevity of public 
and professional men. He found that the average 
age at death of the twenty-five most prominent 
American statesmen during the last hundred years 
was sixty-nine. The average of an equal number 
of English statesmen was seventy years—practi- 
cally the same. He tiought the latter aid more 
work at an advanced age. The difference in favor 
of English, as compared with American, political 
life, was brought out by comparing the ages at 
death of Members of the British Parliament with 
those of the United States Congress who died be- 
tween 1860 and 1884. Of our Senators, fifty-nine 
gave an average of sixty-one years ; one hundred 
and forty-six Representatives averaged fifty-five 

ears, and the average of both was fifty-eight. 

e one hundred and twenty-one Members of 
Parliament averaged sixty-eight years at death. 


THE PRESIDENT anp THE CATTLEMEN. 
Tue President has flatly refused to modify his 
recent order for the removal of the cattle from 
the leased lands of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
Indian reservation within forty days from the 
date of his proclamation. Last week a delegation 
of cattlemen waited upon him with a request that 
the cattle might be allowed to remain on the 
reservation until next Spring. In reply to their 
address, the President said : ‘There is one point 
that seems to escape your attention, gentlemen. 
That point is before my eye, and it is, the public 
interest. We have lately seen what fear can be 
created by thirty or forty Indians, Within two 
hours a letter has come to my desk from the Gov- 
ernor of Kansas, urging that the troops on the 
border of that State should not be withdrawn. 
The highest officer in the army, one experienced 
in Indian affairs, reports the situation in the Ter- 
ritory, and says that the cause of the irritation is 
the presence of the cattlemen. A section of the 
country, containing 4,250,000 acres, was set apart 
for the Indians. Only one-tenth, 400,000 acres, is 
left. They are crowded down to the agencies. 
Some of this may have been secured with the con- 
sent of the Indians. It is apparent to me, as it is 
to you, that this state of affairs cannot continue. 
Two interests are in conflict. Which shall give 
way? On the one side we have public peace, 
public security, and the safety of lives. On the 
other side are your interests, The former, gen- 
tlemen, must be considered, though private inter- 
ests suffer. The question of putting off this re- 
moval until next Spring is inadmissible. The 
order cannot be modified. I want to see some 
diligence in complying with the order. Twelve 
days have passed. Precious time is lost. An effort 
was made after the order was issued to secure an 
extension of time. A dispatch was sent saying 
in the most positive terms that the order could 
not be modified. Here you are, after twelve days 
have passed. If any indulgence is shown it must 
be an application in specific cases, with evidence 
that an effort has been made to comply with the 
order. If your interests led you out of the Terri- 
tory instead of in, I cannot help but think you 
would find some way out in the specified time. I 
wish you weuld co-operate and take hold and try 
to get the cattle off. No argument will induce 
me iv change what has been done. Some loss and 
inconvenience will no doubt follow, but there is 
an interest greater than yours which must receive 
attention.” The cattlemen, thus rebuffed, left 
Washington at once, and will attempt to carry 
out the Executive order without further delay. 


LLo's voluminous and admirably- | 


| 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





[Aveust 15, 1885. 








THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Paper flour-barrels—a recent invention—are 
coming into favor in some parts of the West. 


DISTILLED water, saturated with oxygen, is now 
prepared in Paris and is rapidly gaining favor. 
Aside from its healthfulness for ordinary table 
use, it is said to be valuable in the treatment of 
disease of the digestive organs. 


‘* INDIARUBBER-CLADS ” are to be tried in place 
of ironclads in the navy of the future. The first 
series of experiments will be undergone by the 
English man-of-war Resistance, which is to be, 
coated with india-rubber to a considerable thick- 
ness, and shot and shell be fired at her. 


A pecutiariry of high-pressure steam is that it 
does not scald the hand applied near the orifice 
from which it is issuing. This arises from the 
fact that on its first escape it expands so rapidly 
that its heat becomes latent. In other words, the 
heat is so reduced by expansion that it is cold to 


| the hand. 


An absolutely exact straight-edge of more than 
thirty-six inches is a wonder of mechanism. One 
of six feet was not recently believed possible, al- 
though several had been made on different plans 
of'web-like and truss construction. It has been 
claimed, however, that almost absolute exactness 
has been secured by a straight-edge twelve feet 
long. The appliance looks like an arched truss, 


| the highest “pring of the arch being only twenty 





inches in a length of twelve feet. 


In an article on windmills, the Scientific Ameri- 
can says: ‘* An 8!¢-foot wheel will raixe 3,000 gal- 
lons of water daily, a distance of 25 feet. Its first 
cost, including the pump and a plain tower, is about 
#150. A 10-foot wheel will raise about 9,000 gai- 
lons of water a day a like distance, and cost about 
#180, including the appurtenances above men- 
tioned. A 12-foot wheel will raise 16,000 aor 
of water a day the above distance, and cost, With 
the same appurtenances, #210. So up, from 14 to 
16, 18 to 20 feet diameter of wheel, until we reach | 
a 25-foot wheel, which .costs about $1,200, and 
will raise 100,000 gallons of water daily the speci- 
tied distance, 

From the orange, Citrus aurantium and Citrus 
bigaradia, are obtained five distinct and valuable 
perfumes: 1, The true orange-tlower essence, ob- 
tained by digesting the flowers with lard. 2. Oil 
neroli petale, or oil neroli bigarade, obtained by 
distilling the flowers of the sweet and of the bitter 
orange respectively. 3. Oil neroli petit grain, ob- 
tained by distilling the leaves and unripe fruit. 
4. Oil orange of Portugal, obtained by rolling the 
fruit in a metal cup covered with spikes on its 
inner surface, and so wounding the rind and 
causing the essence to flow from the oil glands. 
5. Commercial oil of orange, obtained by express- 
ing or distilling orange peel. 





A NEw disinfecting chamber has been brought 
out at Berwick-on-T'weed. The peculiar features 
of the apparatus are that 1t is easily transported 
from place to place, as may be required, for disin- 
fecting clothing and bedding, and that it requires | 
the superintendence of only two persons. It con- 
sists of a vessel of four feet six inches in length 
and breadth, by two feet nine inches in depth, 
and it is double-cased, with a steam-tight door in 
front. A small multitubular boiler is attached to 
the chamber, and a steam-fed pipe juts to the 
left, whereby the body of the vessel may be 
brought to a heat of from 220 degrees to 230 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, as may be considered desirable, 


An electrical contemporary informs us that bars 
of file-tempered steel may be strongly magnetized 
by the following method, and great permanency 
secured. An old file, for example, is placed in a 
coil of moderate-sized wire, with one end resting 
against a block of iron ; one of the wires from a 
dynamo is connected to one end of the coil-wire ; 
to the other end of the coil-wire is attached a 
small block of iron, which rests against the free 
end of the file ; the other wire from the dynamo 
is attached to a good-sized hammer, the face of 
which is past injury by the spark. It is clear that, 
when the block to which is attached the cvoil-wire 
is struck by the hammer against the end of the 
file, it gives it a mechanical shock, while at the 
same instant the current passes through the coil, 
which, being instantaneous, will not injure it, 
even though very powerful.” By this plan of com- 
bined mechanical and electrical shock, the mole- 
cules of the hard steel are jarred into position. 





FUN. 


THERE are 240 bones in a man. 
poorly with a shad. 

A Cincinnati girl has invented a combination 
bustle and chair. It will be very popular for skat- 
ing rinks next Winter. 

“Has my cliant anything right?’ asked a coun- 
selor, out of patience, of a brother wrangler at the 
bar “I know not,’ was the response. ‘* But one 
thing is certain—when you get through with him 
he’il have nothing left.” 

George I. of England, having frequently experi- 
enced the rapacity of the Dutch at Helvoetsluys, 
was, in one of his journeys, determined to avoid it 
by not stopping there. It was a fine Summer’s 
day, and while the servants were changing the 
horses, he asked for three fresh eggs. aad taaaioed 
what he had to pay. “Two hundred florins.” 
** How?” cried the astonished monarch; “* why so? 
Eggs are not scarce at Helvoetsluys!” ‘ No,” re- 
plied the landlord ; * eggs are not scarce, but kings | 
are!’ | 


Man compares 








WHY SUFFER PAIN? 


Wuew, by using the Compound Oxygen Treatment 
of Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, the chances are all in favor of your get- 
ting prompt relief; especially if the pain has its 
origin in nervous derangement. In neuralgia, sick 
headache, and various nervous affections, this 
treatment acts with remarkable promptness. Write 
for pamphlet giving information about this Treat- 
ment, and it will be sent free. 





“We have aspan of horses,” said an economist 
the other day, ‘on our farm, that support them- 
selves without any cost.’ ‘“ Why, how is that?’ 
exclaimed a listener. ‘* Why, you see,’’ remarked 
the questioned, “one is a saw horse, the other a 
clothes horse.” 


CURE FOR THE DEAF. 
Peck’s PaTENT ImPRovED CusHIONED Ear DRuMs 
Perfectly Restore the Hearing, 
Anp perform the work of the natural drum. 
Aiways in position, but invisible to others, and 
comfortable to wear. All conversation and even 
whispers heard distinct!v. We refer to those , 
using them. Send for illustrated book with tes- 
timonials, free. Address, F. Hiscox, 803 Broadway, | 
New York. Mention this paper. 





| matism and Neuralgia. 


| HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES A COOLING DRINK, 


Into half a tumbler of ice-water put a teaspoon- 
| fulof Actp Puospuate ; add sugar to the taste. 











DR. TULIO S. VERDI, of Washington, D. C., the 
celebrated author, Commissioner of the National 

| Board of Health, etc., says Ligsie Co.'s ARNICATED 
Extract or Witrcu Haze is “invaluable.” Cures 
Piles, Salt Rheum, Catarrh, Painful Periods, Rheu- 
Beware of cheap counter- 
feits. 





WHERE ARE YOU GOING? 

Ir you have pain in the back, pale and sallow 
complexion, bilious or sick headache, eruptions on 
the skin, coated tongue, sluggish circulation, or a 
hacking cough, you are going into your grave if 
you do not take steps to cure yourself. If you are 
wise you will do this by the use of Dr. Prerce’s 
*““GoLpEN MepicaL Discovery,” compounded of 
the most efficacious ingredients Known to medical 
science for giving health and strength to the sys- 
tem through the medium of the liver and the blood. 


Dr. Cotirs’s successful treatment of the Opium 
2 Morphine Habit for the past seventeen years 
warrants him in offering one thousand dollars re- 
ward to any one afflicted with the habit that he 
cannot cure painlessly. 
Coiuins, La Porte, Ind. 


Address Dr. SamveE. B., | 


WueTHuER you prefer the sea breeze or the brac- | 


ing mountain air for your Summer vacation, you 
should not omit to provide yourself with a bottle 
of ANGostURA Birrers, which is the acknowledged 
standard regulator of the digestive organs. Be 


sure to get the genuine article, manufactured by | 


Dr. J. G. B. SizrcGert & Sons. 


Lire seems hardly worth the living to day to 
many a tired, unhappy, discouraged woman who 
is suffering from chronic female weakness, for 
which sbe has been able to find no relief. But 
there is a certain cure for all the painful com- 
plaints to which the weaker sex is liable. We re- 
fer to Dr. Prerce’s * FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION,” to 
the virtues of which thousands of women can 
testify. As a tonic and nervine it is unsurpassed. 
All druggists. 

BURNETT’S COCOAINE 
Sorrens the hair when harsh and dry. 
Soothes the irritated scalp. 

Affords the richest lustre. 
Prevents the hair from. falling off. 
Promotes its healthy, vigorous growth. 





Cuo.eRA, Diphtheria, Fevers, Malaria, prevented 
by the use of Reep & Carnrick’s Sopium Hypo- 
CHLORITE (Disinfectant). Kecommended by the 
Public Health Association as superior to all other 
disinfectants and germicides. Sold everywhere. 
Send for Pamphlet, 182 Fulton Street, New York. 


Sick and bilious headache, and all derangements 
of stomach and bowels, cured by Dr. Pierce's 
* PeLLets ’—or anti-bilious granules. 25 cents a 
vial. No cheap boxes to allow waste of virtues. 
By druggists. 





LunpBore’s PERFUME, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. WinsLow’s SootuHine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhca. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


NERVOUS, DEBILITATED MEN, 


You are allowed a free trial of thirty days of the 
use of Dr. Dye’s Celebrated Voltaic Belt, with 
Electric Suspensory Appliances, for the speedy re- 
lief and permanent cure of Nervous Debility, Loss 
of Vitality and Manhood, and all kindred troubles. 
Also for many other diseases. Complete restora- 
tion to health, vigor and manhood guaranteed. 
No risk is incurred. Illustrated pamphlet, with full 
information, terms, etc., mailed free by addressing 
Vo.taic BELT Co., Marshall, Mich. 








'Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 






a! 
‘ Skin Diseases and for Beauti- 
fying the Complexion. 
CauTion.— There are counter- 
feits: ask for Glenn's. 
| Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 
cakes, 60 cts.; mailed to any 


Sypiy address on receipt of price and 
CURE: 





BEFORE &AFTER 
USING 


LENNs 
(SUP |5 ets. extra per cake. 


SKIN DISEASES. |. N. Crittenton, 115 Fulton St., N.Y. 
NCLO- 


swiss MILK FOO 


For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO, 
P. 0. Box 3775, New-York. 


BOKER S BITTERS 


THE OLDEST anv BEST oF ALL 
Stomach Litters, 


AND as Fine a CorpIAL AS EVER MADE. To BE 
HAD IN QUARTS AND PINTs. 


L. FUNKE, JR., Sole Manuf'r and Frop's, 


78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Piret Prise Medsl, §_ Manufacturer of 


ERE, 
Vienna, C.WEIS, ) Meerschaum Pipes, 


187% = Smokers’ Articles, etc., wholesale & 
retail. Repairing done. Circular free, 


399 Broadway, N. Y. 


Factories,69W alker St..and Vienna, 
Raw meerschdum & amber for sale. 


a9 T 

GOLDEN HAIR WASH. 
This preparation, free from all objectionable 

qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universal! 
sought after and admired. ‘The best in the warid. 
$1 per bottle; six for $5. R. ‘Tl. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 SixtH AVENUL, NEw YORE. 















































Renowned for the cure of | 





HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES oF Itrcurna, Scaly, Pimply, In- 
herited, Scrofulous and Contagious Diseases of the 
Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are positively cured by the Cuti- 
cuRA REMEDIES. 

CuticurnA REso_vent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
and poisonous elements, and thus removes the 
cause, 

Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, irstantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and 
Scalp, heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the 
Hair. 

Cuticura Soap, an exquisite Skin Béautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from CutTicuRA is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: CurTicura, 50c.; RE- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Porrer 
DruG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

{2 Send for * How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


WEST END HOTEL, 


LONC BRANCH. 
COTTAGES AND RESTAURANT 


WILL OPEN JUNE 6; HOTEL, JUNE 20. 
D. M. & W. E. HILDRETH. 
New York Office, No. 52 Broadway. 


WEBER 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANOS 


World renowned for their sympathetic - 
purity of tone, great durability 
and singing quality. 











A fine selection of all styles always on hand. 
WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, cor. W. 16th Street. 


DAN’L SULLY’S 
Corner Grocery 


Capital Prize 
EN RCUTE. 


W. O. WHEELER. 





Address, 





Universally preseribed by the Faculty. 


: A laxative and refreshing 
T Fruit Lozenge 
‘ for C onstipation, 
loss of appetite, bilt, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cere- 
bral congestion, ete. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor. 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
GRILLON TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreeable 
to take, and never produces irritation or inter- 
deres with business or pleasure. 


Sold by all Druggists. 





MRS. J. A. CALLAHER 


Nas removed her School for Young Ladies from 
450 Madison Ave. to 51 West 52d St. A thorough 
French Education, Highest Standard in English and 
Classical Studies. Circulars sent on application. 





-QteJUST OUT-s1 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTION 


IN THE USE OF 


INDIAN CLUBS, 
DUMB BELLS 
And other Exercises; 
ALSO IN THE GAMES OF 


QUOITS, ARCHERY, &c. 


Beautifully bound: fully illustrated. 
SS 


SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES ON RECEIPT OF 2§ CENTS 
PostaGE STAMPS. 
BORNSTEIN, (King of Clubs) 
17 Ann Etreet, New Yerk, 








Instructive, Entertaining and Edifying. 


Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D., Editor. 








“For delightful, edifying and instructive read- 
ing, this magazine is not excelled by any of its con- 
temporaries.”— Quebec Morning Chronicle. 





Sold by all newsdealers. Single copy, 25 cents; 
$2.50 a year, postpaid. Specimen copy, 10 cts. , 





Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 





AvaustT 15, 1885.] 


AYER’S 


Ayer's Pills are entirely vegetable in 
their composition, act speedily and thor- 
oughly, and impart tone and energy to 
the whole system. They may be given to 
children with entire safety. L. O. Brag- 
don, Columbia, S. C., writes: ‘I have 
used Ayer’s Pills in my family for years. 
I give them to my children, in preference 
to any other physic, and always with the 
most gratifying results. They are invalu- 
able as a home medicine.” A. LB. Foster, 
Children’s JIlome, Westville, Conn., 
writes: “* We have used Ayer’s Pills, and 
think them a very safe and excellent 
family apericut.”. R. D. Jackson, Wil- 
mington, Del., writes: ‘I have used 
Ayer’s Pills for a number of years, and 
have never found anything equal to them 
for giving me an appetite or imparting 
energy and strength to my system. I 
always keep them in the house.” 


PREPA 


SUCAR- 
COATED 
CATHARTIC 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER. 





PILLS. 


Most of the diseases affecting the diges- 
tive organs yield readily to the influence 
of <Ayer’s Pills. They stimulate the 
Stomach, Liver, and Bowels, and restore 
the system to healthful condition. A. 
A. Wostenholme, Utica, N. Y., writes: 
‘Whenever I am troubled with Indiges- 
tion, I take one or two doses of <Ayer’s 
Pills, and am promptly relieved. I have 
used these Pills for years, and have never 
known them to fail.” Randolph Morse, 
Lynchburg, Va., writes: “I have never 
found anything equal to Ayer’s Pills for 
keeping the Stomach, Bowels, and Liver, 
in good working order. I always use them 
when occasion requires.” E. H. Knapp, 
Detroit, Mich., writes: ‘Ayer’s Pills 
cured me of Dyspepsia, from which T had 
suffered for years. They have done me 





| more good than any other medicine I 
| have ever taken.” 
RED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., U.S. A. 


For Sale by 


ASBESTOS: = 
LIQUID PAINTS. 


Sample Cards and Pamphlet 
**Structural Decoration” sent free by mail. 


H. W. JOHNS M’F'G CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N, Y. 
175 Randolph St., Chicago; 170 N. 4th St.. Philadelohia 


“WwJoH 





AIAREINE DES APE ps 


PARFUMERIE 





PERFUMER TO FOREIGN COURTS. 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


ROYAL THRIDACE AND VELOUTINE SOAPS, 
THRIDACE PERFUMERY, 
KADSURA, POMPADOUR, CHAMPAKA, &¢. 


R. D. WARBURG & Cie., 


Represented by G. Bossange, 


476 and 478 BROOME ST., New York. 


Sole Agents for the United States. 
For sale by the fine trade 


THISINIG IS: 


° *~MANUFAGTURED-. 











HABIT. 
days. Sanitarium treatment, 


Sure cure in 10 to 


or medicines by express. 15 
: years established. ook free. 


> Momeh OMntney, Mich. 





OYAL 


“CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH” 
The Original and Only Genuine. 


Safe and always reliable. Beware of Worthleaa Imitations. 

“Chicheater’a English” are the best made. Indispensable 

TO LA DIES. [nclose 4c. (stamps) for particulars, testi- 

monials, ete., in letter sent you by re- 

turn mall. NAME PER. 
Chichester Chemical Co., 

2818 Madi«on 8,.,Philada, Pa. 


BES! TRUSS EVER USED! 
Improved E lastic 

Ld Truss. Worn night 
and day. Positively 
fyjcures tupture. Sent 
j by mail eve here. 
rite forfull descript- 

ive circulars to the 

NEW YORK ELASTIC 


TRUSS CO., 
744 Broadway, N. Y. 
NOW THYSELF! HEAL THYSELF! Valuable 
treatis:, richly i lustrated, ani seli-cure sent tre, 
Address N. E. Meo, Inst., 24 T:e mont Row, Boston, Mags, 
ANTED LADIES AND GENTLEMEN who 
wish to make $8 to ®4 a day easily at their 
own homes. Work sent by mail.No canvassing. Address 
with stamp Crown M’f’g. Co., 294 Vine St., Cin'ti,O 






















RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. J. A. Sherman’s method without in- 
jurious, tormenting trusses; no operation or re- 
striction from labor; thousands have been cured 
during the past thirty-five years; abundant refer- 
ences given. Descriptive book, 10 cents. Office, 
231 Broadway. 


HEALTH and VICOR 


when impaired from any cuuse can be rapidiy an | 
“+ HE Y the use of an “SA NTA. 





from Spain. No stomach drugging or humbug ap- 
pliances. All who have been deceived, betrayed or 
defrauded by quacks are earnestly requested to 
write to us for full information. VON GRAEF 


all Drugyists. 





Mystic cards and pictures, gilt edge, hidden name, fringed, 
truusp't etc. & prize, le. Ivory Card Co., Clintonvalie, Ct 


90 
96 
10 


Cards, pletures, emb’d imported, ifidden name, silk fringed, 
transp’t, &c. a prize, 10c. Todd's Card Uo., Clintonville, Ct, 





Climax beanties, cards, pletures, hid’n name, silk fringed, 
etc., all for 10e, Prize. Spencer Card Co., Clintonville, Ct, 


uE Keepsake Book Mark, a beautifal card on silk ribbou, with 
name printed onin guild, 10c, Wise Card Ue., Clintonville, Ct, 


mn 1 . ‘ . ° 

’ , ' e 
The Syphon Fire Extinguisher. 

It contains the same Fire Extinguishing 

properties as are found in Grenades, 
which, when Squirted or Forced 
into a Fire, become TEN 
TIMES MORE . 
EFFECTIVE. 







The ONLY 
SENSIBLE or ser- 
viceable Hand Fire Extin- 


guisher on the market. Price $3 


-ach, or $30 per dozen. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Manufactured by 
THE ROYAL FIRE EXTINGUISHING CO., 
12 Bible House, N. Y. 


HENLEY’S CHALLENG: ROLLER SKATE 
Acknowledged by experts as the 
Most Complete Scientific Skate 
and by rink men as the Most Dur. 
able one ‘in the market. Liberal 
terms tothetrade. 
For new 48- page 
Illustrated Cata- 
logue send 4-cent 
stamp to M. C. HENLEY, Rich- 
mond, Ind. Mention FRANK LEs- 
LIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





we 
sence 
SKATE= 








Wit, Hunior, Adventure, Anecdote. 


Frank Leczlie’s 


BUDGET. 


A Monthly Magazine of Humorous & Sparkling 
Stories, Tales of Heroism, Adventure, 
Poetry, Satire, etc., etc. 











Ninety-six Quarto Pages, and over One Hundred 
illustrations. 





The * BUDGET” commends itself to parties under- 
taking a journey, and will prove a 


HIGHLY ENTERTAINING TRAVELING COMPANION, 





Sold by all newsdealers, price 20 cents acopy. Annual 
subscription, $2.25, postpaid. 


SEND 10 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN OOPY, 








Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Putlisher, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New Y ork. 


THE CHEAPEST MACAZINE 


IN EXISTENCE! 








Frank Leslie’s 


Popular Monthly. 


“THe CHEAPEST MAGAZINE Purtisnep in THE Word — 
Rather a broad assertion, but a glance over the hundred 
and thirty odd pages of Frank Lesiie's PopuLAR MONTHLY 
will ju-tify it in the mind of any candid observer, Tue 
magazine teems with light, racv reading, poetry, ro- 
mance and history, Its ‘escriptions of foreign places of 
note, of distinguished individuals, and its complete and 
continued stones, make the book a delightful companion 
tor the hs»mmock unier the trees, for an easy chair on a 
cool porch, or for a spare afternoon anywhere. The 
price, only 25 cents per number, places it within the 
reach of every one.’’—St, Louis (Mo) South and West, 








128 Large Quarto Pages— Over 100 Illustrations. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIP! ION. $3.00. 





SEND 10 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY, 


MRS. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 





COMPANY, 59 Park Vlace, New York City. 


& 


53, 55 ana 57 Park Place, New York. 
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KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO., 
NO. 284 5TH AVE., CORNER 27TH ST. 


Trust funds, estates, etc.,. managed on moderate 
terms, and income or interest promptly collected 
and remitted. Authorized to act as court, city or 
State depository ; also as trustee, fiscal or transfer 
agent of corporations, States or municipalities. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSi''s, also 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED SUBJECT TO 
DEMAND CHECK. 

BOXES FOR SECURITIES, JEWELRY or other 
valuables to rent at $10 per annum and upward, in 
FIRE AND BURG LAR-PROOF VAULT. 
Special banking and coupon-rooms for ladies. 
Office hours, 9 A. M. to4 P. M. 

FREDERICK G. ELDRIDGE, President. 

CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice-President. 

JOSEPH T. BRO WN, Secretary. 

DIRECTORS: 
Jos. S. Auerbach, Fred. G. Eldridge, H’y W. T. Mali, 
Chas. T. Barney, Jacob Hays, Rob’t G. Remsen, 
Jas. H. Breslin, A. Foster Higgins, Andrew H., Sands, 
Cc. T. Cook, Harry B. Hollins, Jas. M. Waterbury, 
Jos. W. Drexel, Alfred M. Hoyt, Chas. H. Welling, 
Gen. George J. Magee, Hon. Ira Davenport, 
I. Townsend Burden, Bolton Hall. 


Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR PUBLICATIOKS. 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper 


Has been established for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and is universally regarded as the leading 
pictorial paper of the country, and without a rival 
as regards the artistic excellence of its illustra- 
tions and the variety and brightness of the con- 
tents. It isa faithful illustrated record of the 
current events of the day—political, social, scien- 
tific and commercial; and replete with entertain- 
ment and instruction. It contains, besides the 
domestic and foreign news of the week, editorials, 
serial and short stories, personal gossip, amusing 
sartoons, etc., ete. 

Published every Wednesday. price 10 cents. An- 
nual subscription, $4, postpaid. Specimen copy, 5c. 





Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 


Ehrich’s Fashion Quart 


A Magazine published at the beginning of each season, 


a% 


| 








Is the cheapest, most comprehensive and attractive | 


of the monthly magazines. Its-success has been un- 
precedented, and is alike due to the excellence of 
the literary and artistic departments, and to the 
vast amount of interesting, entertaining and in- 
structive matter it contains. The best living writers 
contribute to it: every department of literature is 
represented, so that all tastes are gratified and all 
classes of readers derive entertainment and instruc- 
tion. 128 quarto pages; over 100 engravings embel- 
lish each number, together with a handsome chromo 
frontispiece. 

Published on the 15th of every month, price 25 
cents, or $3.00 per annum, postpaid. Specimen 
copy, 10 cts, 





Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, 
T. De Witt Tatmage, D.D., Editor. 


The cheapest Sunday magazine in the world; its 
merits have secured for it an immense circulation, 
and receive the warmest commendations of the re- 
ligious ai.d secular press. Pure and healthy in tone 
and teaching, strictly non-sectarian, it inculcates 
principles of morality and virtue, and presents the 
truth in its most attractive forms. ‘There are in- 
teresting serials, short stories, adventures, essays, 
poems, and a miscellany embracing a large variety 
of subjects. 


Published on the 10th of every month. Price, 





single copy, 25 vents; annual subscription, $2.50 | 


postpaid. Specimen copy, 10 cts. 





Frank Leslie’s Budget 


Contains humorous and sparkling stories, tales of 
heroism, adventures and satire. A most entertain- 
ing publication of 96 quarto pages, filled with in- 
teresting and most entertaining reading—a most 
delightful traveling companion. It is profusely and 
handsomely illustrated. 

Published monthly, price 20 cents. 
acription, $2.25, postpaid. 


D+.20, 


Annual sub- 
Specimen copy, 10 cts. 





Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours, 


A monthly periodical, containing literature of the 
most pleasing character—tales, narratives, adven- 
tures, poetry, etc., etc. Every story is complete in 
each number, and the pages abound with beautiful 
engravings and exceedingly delightful and enter- 
taining reading. A pleasant hour can always be 
passed in its company. 

Price 15 cents a copy: annual 


subscription, $1.75, 
postpaid. 


Specimen copy, 10 cts, 








Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
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erly 


containing a variety of interesting reading matter, and a 
complete Illustrated Price-list of the Latest Fashions, being 
a compendium of shopping in all its branches, by the aid of 
which any lady at any point, however distant, can do her 
shopping in the New York market. 

The Fall Number will be issued on September Ist. 


Subscription price, 


Fifty Cents per Year. 


ADDRESS : 


THE FASHION PUBLISHING C0., 


). Box 3491.] 18 Jacob St., New York. 





TO CONEY ISLAND! 


NOTICE. 


a= The following Ticket is good 
on the day stated, in the hands of 
any person, for all the privileges 
named. Cut it out, and use in the 
usual manner. 

The last Frank Leslie Excursion. 
Do not miss it— Tickets cost nothing. 


Coupons 1 and 4 are good for a Railroad Ride to 
Coney Island and return, on the day named, from 
the Sea Beach Railway Depot at Bay Ridge, which 
can be reached by ferryboats of Staten Island 
Rapid Transit R. R. Co. from Whitehall St., the 
down-town terminus of all the Elevated Railroads. 
For Time-table see advertisements in daily papers. 
The ferriage is 10 cents each way. 


1S, 1885. 


Saturday, Aug. 







——,, 








hy 
BAY RIDCE 
Coney Island 


On above date only. 


Fo agoes— G@. P.A. 


The Person using this Pass assumes all risk of Trave 


ARVINENITENO 





= 


Coney tsland Qlympian Club 
ROLLER-SKATING RI X, 
Sea Beach Palace, Coney Island. 


Admit Bearer to Rink, 
Saturday, Aug. 15, 1885. 


Good on above date only. 


FRANK HALL, Manager. 


Gee” The Management reserves the right of suspensio 





AUVLNEATTGNO) 


# 


Coney Island lympian Cl 


ROLLER-SKATING RINK, 
Sea Beach Palace Coney Island, 


The Bearer is entitled to use of one 
pair Skates, 


Saturday, Aug. 15, 1885. 
Good on above date only. 


FRANK HALL, Manager, 


er” The Management reserves the right of refueal. 


= 
L > 





AUVUNENITENO 


Saturday, Aug. 15, 1885. 





rk & Sea Boss 
Seria Beach 
Coney Istand 


—~FO— 


BAY RIDCE 


On above date only. 


. 
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SUV ININITENO 





- Y Gas 
The Person using this Pass assumes all risk of Travel. 












ANY man 





t y than 

| R E r fa $40 per week should investi- 
| : i gate our easy mone: making 
/business. We can put you on the right track if you wil 
let us, and will cheerfully send a $2 package of best sell- 
ing goods free to persons who mean business. No Boys. 
No vostals. Address. H. B, Merrill & Co., Chic 


faa FA K Perfect restoration to full 
. health and vigor without 
Stomach Drugging, assured to all who suffer 
from Nervous and Physical Debility, Diseases 
of the Kidneys, etc.; by the Marston Bolus. 


Varicocele cured without surgery. ‘Treatise and 
testimoniols free 








53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. | DR. H. TRESKOW, 46 West 14th St., New York. 
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FAMOUS |- N 


OMPLEXION 


? 
. 


GLISH 
SOAP. 


| Clear:liness is next to Godliness, 


‘Soap) must he considered as 
~~, —~' — —— 
y acMeaus of Gracefand a 
f 


C(t yymar who recommends 









\ 


A 





i * 





4 inoral things shoul! be willing 
to recommend{ Soap) 1 am 
told that_miy conimenilaticn of 
(Mears Soap has.opened fer it 
' a large sale in the( Gnited States.) 
Coe Senna 

WF l°an willing to stand by every word in 
favor of it that I ever uttered. A man 
must be fastJious indeed who is not 


satished wjth * 
Sts Davy Adee hy 
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d¥0S SUuJalld WOSES Biya 


A Specialty for the Skin alld Complexion 
As recommended by the greatest English 
authority on the Skin, 


Prof, SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.&., 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 
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Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Complexion 
and.a Soft Skin. With these the plainest features become attractive. Without 
them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 

Many a Complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PHARS’ SOAP 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive 
to the weather, Winter or Summer. In England it is pre-eminently the complexion 
Soap, and is recommended by all the best authurities. as, on account of its emollient. 
nov-irritant character, Redness, Roughness and Chapping are prevented, and 
a clear and bright appearance and a soft, velvety condition imparted and 
maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion insured. 
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Its agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. Its durability and consequent 
economy is remarkable. 

15 INTERNATIONAL 













AWARDS. 








_ UNEQUALED 


IN 


DURABILITY. 








| 
= 
LACE BALS. 


CAUTION.—This is the Original $3 Shoe. Be- | CAUTION | 
| a 


ware of imitations, which acknowledge their own 
inferiority by attempting to build upon the reputa- 
tion of the original. You cannot be sure of get- 
ting the genuine article unless you are careful to 
examine and see that our stamp appears plainly on 
the soles. } 
These Shoes for gentlemen are made of finest | 
| 

| 


We have been in- 
formed that some 
Shoe retailers, when they are asked for the 
JAMES MEANS’ $3 SHOE, reply 
that they ‘‘haven’t it,” but that they ‘‘ have a 
better Shoe for the same price.” You are 
probably aware that retailerssalways prefer to 
sell whatever they happen to have in stock, 
and the only way for you to get what you 
want is to insist upon having it, and send to 
us if you cannot get it. Wherever you live, 
these Shoes are within your reach. 

We sell to retailers on short credit only; 
therefore some dealers will urge you to 
take inferior goods which they buy on long 
credit. If you cannot persuade your retailer 
to carry an assortment of sizes of these goods, 
| then go to another retailer or storekeeper, and 
you will probably find them. If not, then 
send tous. We are not in the retail business, 
and do not care to sell single pairs, but we in- 
tend to place our goods within the reach of all. 
We prefer to have you buy of your retailer; 
but if you cannot, we will send 
you the Shoes by mail to any part 
of the United States. 


None Genuine Unless Stamped on Sole 
AS FOLLOWS: 


James Means $3Shoe 








Tannery Calf Skin, stitched with large Sitk Machine 
Twist, and are unequaled in Durability, Com- | 
They are made in various 
They are made with either | 
Made in styles shown in 
| 
| 
| 


fort and Appearance. 
widths to fit any foot. 
broad or narrow toes. 
cuts. The merits of these Shoes have caused such 
an enormous increase in the demand for them, that 
we can now furnish proof that our celebrated fac- 
tory produces a larger quantity of Shoes of this 
rade than any otner factory in the world. Our 
actory is run, first and above all, in the interest of 
consumers; by giving their claims onr first atten- 
tion, we best further the interests ®f the retail 
trade, and by so doing best advance our own. 

We particularly request those who have been 
paying five or six dollars for their Shoes to at 
east try on a pair of these before pon dog a new 
pair. The quality of these Shoes has won for them 
so high a place in public estimation that they stand 
to-day absolutely witkout a rival. 

Ask your retailer for the JAMES MEANS’ $3 
SHOES. Probably he has them in stock. If he | 
has not, let him write to us for dealers’ prices. We 
always carry a large stock, and can fill all orders 
the same day they are received. 


None Genuine Unless Stamped on Sole 
AS FOLLOWS: 


James Means $3 Shoe 
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BEST TONIC, 


This medicine. combining iron with pure vegetable 
tonics, quickly and completely Cures Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Weakness, Impure Blood, Ma- 
laria, Chills and Fevers, and Neuralgia. 

It is an unfailing remedy for diseases of the Kid- 
neys and Liver. 

It is invaluable for diseases peculiar to Women, 
and all who lead sedentary lives. 


It does not injure the teeth, cause headache, or | 


produce constipation—other lion medicines do. 
It enriches and purifies the blood, stimulates the 
appetite, aids the assimilation of food, relieves 


lieartburn and Belching, and strengthens the mus- 
} 


cles and nerves. 

For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Lack of En- 
ergy, etc., it has no equal. 

te” The genuine has above trade-mark 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other. 


Made only by BROWN CHEMICAL CO., Baltimore, Md. 





LADIES WHO prefer to use a nice quality 
See Of Stationery for their correspond- 
ence should inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note 


| 
and 


Papers and Envelopes to match (the old and re- | 


liable line) 
fine and Extra Superfine Brands, the latter being 
unsurpassed in Purity, ‘one, and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign productions. Sold 
by all Stationers, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 





These goods are presented in Super- | 


DECKER 


PIANOS 


Best and Most Durable 
Made. 


33 UNION SQUARE. 
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0 LUMBI fent ee. 
BICYCLES. 5-68 
ST RIGYGLES - 823423 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
12 WARREN STREET, NEw YORK. 
115 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
PER CEN Conservative Investments 
t in First Mortgage Farm 
Loans in Minnesota and Dakota, or 7 per ct. 
with principal and interest guaranteed, at op- 
tion of mortgagee. Safe as Government Bonds, 
Established five years. Paid-up cash capital, 
$50.000. Over $600,000 loaned without a 
single loss. Bonds and warrants for sale. 
Send for Circular. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 


UIncorporated), Grand Forks, Dakota. 





Are the 




















STUDENT’S CABINET 









collection. 


@ arrangement. 


Collections of lar; 
at $5.00, $10.00, 


i 





DIRECTIOL:S FOR ORDERING BY MAIL. 

Take a good-sized sheet of paper (brown wrapping 
paper will answer), and a tape-line or string; draw 
the measure around the foot while the stocking is 
on; draw it closely enough to touch in every part 
without pinching. Measure where you see the lines 
in cut. When you have measured, write the mea- 
surements on your paper ; then turn the sheet over 
and place it on the floor; place your foot upon it, 
bearing about half your weight, and then, with a 
pencil bold upright, mark the shape of your foot 
on the paper. Press the pencil firmly against your 
foot all around. (See figure A.) Then take the 
best-fitting shoe you have, and mark the shape of 
that on the paper in the same way. keeping the 
point of the vencil close to edge and heel all the 
way around. State on your order whether you 
want Button, Congress or Lace Shoes. The post- 
age on Shoes is 48 cents for each pair. The Shoes 
will be sent on the same day your order is received. 
Inclose with your order $3.48, and direct the en- 
velope plainly, as follows: 


JAMES MEANS & CO,., 


41 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


Please mention this paper. 
Send money by post - office 
order or registered letter. Be 
sure to give us your name and 
address, and above all, be 
strictly accurate in all details. 
If you want Shoes sent by ex- 
press at your expense, then send us only $3. 


None Genuine Unless Stamped on Sole 
AS FOLLOWS: 


James Means $3 Shoe 








For HAY FEVER, 
CATARRH, 
And THROAT TROUBLE 


CURES NERVOUSNESS, HEADACHE AND 
A SLEEPLESSNEss. RELIEVES 

T EXHAUSTION. 

Price 50 cents a Box, at Druggists’ or by Mail. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


ALLEN COCAINE MFG. CO., 1254 B’way, N.Y. 


LOVELY CARDS Assorted, Hidden Name 


& Chromos, with a pretty 

50-page Autograph Album, and two $5 Prize 
Puzzles, all postpaid for 14e. Send a club 

of 4, and we will print you a package /ree. 

Order at once! (Agents’ samples only 4c.) 
HOLLEY CARD WORKS, Meriden, Conn, 
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ARE THE B 


They are ry onl ence that oes by Sret-elase 
dealers the world over. Send 2 cents for circular. 
° D iT) Broad | 


wav. New York City. ! 








RAW SON'S out adjusting) [, §, ARMY 


SUSPENSORY BANDAGE. 

A Perfect Fit Guaranteed—Support, Relief, Comfort. 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE, 
DiIsPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. 

Lecture on Nervous Tension and Circular Mailed Free. 
Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail safely. 

S. E. G. RAWSON, Patentee, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 








= S ant Do Your 
3 Printing Press,,o-« 
Printing! 
Card & label Press,$8; larger sizes, $5 to 
$75. For old or young. Everything easy; 
printed directions. Send 2 stamps for 
Catalogue of Presses. Type, Cards, etc., 
ry. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 






to the facto 


first series 1s composed of a specimen of Pink 
Satin Spar, Malachite Auriferous Pyrites (gold 
ore), Hematite,Galena (silver ore),Quartz Crystals, 
Agate, Amazon Stone, Petrified Wood, Jasper,Palm 
Wood, Cairngorm, Iceland Spar, Wavelitte, 


Each specimen is about 1 1-4 inch square, and 
correctly labeled. Each label not only bears scientific name 
but its meaning is made clear, as for instance: 
is an impure opal of a white or brownish color, havin 
structure of wood. It is wood petrified with hydrated silica (or opal) 
instead of pure silica—and so on with each label. E 
arranged in a handsome case in cabinet form. 
fact 1o any thinking person that a student, or even a child, becomes 
immediately acquainted with the minerals of this great country, and 
has as well avery interesting study before them. You 
% your money in the way of value, knowledge and fact, when you buy 
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= Our One Dollar Student's Cabinet 
So ss, consists of 20 Rocky Mountain Minerals, 
s 2 Petrifactions and Geological Gems. 
t 8 

& 2 

Cia) 

ess Psilomelane, Tourmaline, 

Ess Wood-Opal. 

6k 

on 

che 

2 ” 

&s 

32 

aS 

on 

ow 

to. 


one of our Student’s Cabinet of Roc 
Z etc., than you ever got before; and the galy way to give what we 
A ¢elaim, is that we reside in the heart of the Rocki 

sell large quantities, and are satisfied with small profit. 
once, upon receipt of which we will send you, securely 
N.B.—REFERENCE: We refer you to the Mercantile Agencies, or 
= First National Bank in Denver. Every package we send out is insured by special 


H. H. TAMMEN, Denver, Coio. 


















H. H. TAMMEN, 


| DEALERS IN 
Fine Crystaline Minerals, 
INDIAN RELICS, 


and everything curious 

found in the Great 
West. 

Catalogue by Mail 
& cents. 


Our 


yrites, 
agnetite, Microline, nd 


Wood Opal, 
the 
Each collection is 
It must be a positive 
et more for 
ky Mountain Minerals, 
es, collect our own minerals, etc., 


Inclose One Dollar at 
acked, this handsome 


LOVELLwtiersit., 


We Challenge the World to Produce its Equal. 
Sample Pair sent postpaid on receipt of price. 











4 
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PRICE, $6. ze 
_Nickel Plated and 2 






Polished, 
CHAMPION 





@»s 


SHOT CUN. 





Top-Snap Action, Pistol Grip, Rebounding Lock, Patent 
Fore-end Fastening. For good ~vorkmanship, convenience of 


manipulation, hard and close shooting, durability, and beauty 
of fimish, this Gun has no equal and challenges the world. 
PRICES: Plain Barrel, 12 bore, $15.00; 10 bore, $16.00. 


BEAN’S 
PATENT 









8: 
Cuff, Plated, $475 
Cuff, Polished, 4.00 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt Fg we 
Special catalogue of Poliee Clubs. Hand Caffs. Leg Irons, 
Pollee Hooks, Chain Twisters, Pocket Holsters, Police Dark 
Lanterns, &c. Sent Free on application. 









ss Double 
\ Action Ejector 
S Revolver. 


Using 38 S. & W. C. P. Price, $7.50. 


Cartridges. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Send 6c. in stamps for large catalocueof Roller 
Skates, Rifles, Revolvers, Air Rifles, Poliee 








PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, ETC. 


The Calli-graphic Pen, 


A Gold Pen and Rubber Holder, containing ink 


for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 

pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to per- 

sons who care to preserve their individuality in 

writing. 

MABIE, TODD & BARD. 
Cor. Liberty and Nassau Sts., New York. 


Send for Price List. Our Goods are sold by Firs: 
class Dealers. 


OP Morphine sabit Cured in 10 
iv to 20 days. Nopay till Cared, 





20 
Dp, J. 8>“éPauENS, Lebanon, Ohia, 
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CASH No. 


MARIE 


19. 


By A. -_BILLINGS. 


CHAPTER I. 


RETTY Mrs. Farnham was steering an in- 
tricate course through the shoals and shal- 
lows of Dash & Blank’s great ‘‘ up-town 

emporium,” bearing in her wake her unwilling 
brother, Major Mark Tresham. The harbor 
of pretty Mrs. Farnham’s hopes was down on 
the advertising chart as the ‘‘ Department 
allotted to Stylish Wraps of Every Descrip- 
tion.” 
ing on her part, and much blundering on her 
attendant’s—he escaping from the Scylla of 


the carpet-room only to come to direst dis- | 


tress in the Charybdis of thé tapestry depart- 
ment — she entered in triumph, and there 
anchored. 

*‘Another hour of philosophic musing,” 


muttered the major, to himself, as he be- | 


stowed his well-proportioned figure upon one 
of those nuisances of civilization, a hair-cloth 
sofa. ‘‘ Does it occur to her, I wonder, that 
there is such a thing as a fellow having too 
much of philosophy ?” 

The sofa was not comfortable ; *":jor Mark’s 
mood was not comfortable; ‘+ would far 
rather have cast his moorii; 4 some more 
congenial latitude—his club, fur instance; or, 
as he dismally groaned, ‘‘ anywhere, any- 
where!” Major Mark detested a shopping 
expedition. He was a good commander—of a 
battalion ; 
combat.” His reflections, from being philo- 
sophic, waxed savage. He detested shopping ; 


he detested the Circe who had beguiled him _ : t ; 
" beauty, while she is young and fair. 


hither; he detested femininity in general. 

‘*Mark,” chirped pretty Mrs. Farnham, 
‘come and look at this dolman, do.” 

‘*Hang the dolman!” ejaculated the un- 
happy major, as he rose ungraciously to obey 
the lady’s behest. 

Mrs. Farnham stood before the mirror, en- 
veloped in some fabric of mystery to the mas- 
culine mind. Yes, the major, as he sauntered 
towards her, so far forgot his wrath as to won- 
der vaguely how she ever got into it, or how 
in the world she ever expected to get out of it. 
The ‘“‘maid in waiting” was arranging the 


drapery; she rose from her stooping posture | 


as tle major appeared upon the scene. and for 
one happy instant he saw her face. 

‘* By jove!” exclaimed the major, ‘‘it’s the 
prettiest” Then he stopped, covered with 
confusion, and, veteran as he was, totally in- 
competent of beating a retreat. All uncon- 
sciously, Mrs. Farnham came to his rescue. 

‘“Iswt it pretty?” she chirped, all unmind- 
ful of the fact that when her brother had de- 
livered himself of his enthusiastic outburst, 
his eyes had been riveted upon the face of the 
‘*maid in waiting,” and not upon the dolman, 
But the major, seized with avidity this ‘* loop- 
hole” for escape, and retreated in gallant 
order from the field, bestowing upon the dol- 
man indiscriminate and—had the lady not 
been too deeply occupied in examination of 
the article to at all heed his eulogies—reck- 
less praise. 

‘* You may send this home,” said Mrs. Farn- 
ham, emerging in what her brother considered 
masterly style, from the ‘‘ wrap.” ‘‘ The bill, 
please.” 

‘** Now she’ll bawl at the top of her voice,” 
thought the major, ‘‘and effectively dispel the 
illusion.” 

But the ‘‘ maid in waiting ” did nothing of 
the kind; instead, she called, ‘‘ Cash No. 19,” 
in such a clear, flute-like voice, that the major 
inwardly blessed the unknown Mercury for her 
tardiness, thereby necessitating another clear 
call of ‘‘Cash No. 19.” 

Up came running a little girl, all checked 
apron and tangled hair, with two bright, 
shrewd little eyes peering out from under the 
tangles, like two merry glow-worms frisking 
under a hedge. 

‘* Oh, did you call, Miss Bertie ?” she queried, 
breathlessly. 

‘* Yes, Janie; get your breath, and then run 
with the bill.” 

“That little girl is a firm friend of hers,” 


This harbor, after much skillful steer- | 


here he was decidedly ‘hors de | 


thank for ‘ oranges,’ is it!” and various puck- 
ers found their way into the small face. And 
Cash No. 19 so far forgot her duties as to 
watch with absorbing interest the departure of 
the major, and his various vicissitudes on the 
way. Before he reached the outer door he 
turned and nodded back at her, and in so 
doing came to grief with an Axminster rug ; 
but Cash watched the mishap very gravely, 
| though when he at length disappeared, a 
smile again appeared on the small face. ‘‘I 
hope it 7s my beautiful Miss Bertie,” she said 
to herself; ‘‘I like him, he is good.” 
Extract from street dialogue between Mrs. 
| Farnham and the major. 
| Mrs: F.—‘‘Isn’t it beautiful, Mark ?” 
Major (enthusiastically )—‘‘ Beautiful ! 
| vine !” 
| Mrs... (somewhat surprised at said enthu- 
| siasm; but pleased thereat)—‘‘I fell in love 
| with if on the »pot—so stylish.” 
| Majer—‘*Such a lovely color!” 
| Mrs. F'.—‘‘ Well, it ts a good black.” 


Di- 


Major—“‘ Black! No, indeed, diwe. Ah, 
| beautiful blue——” 
Mrs. F.—‘‘ Blue— a blue dolman! Mark, 





are you bewitched ?” 
| The major, pondering the last question, 
| comes to the secret conclusion that he és. 


CHAPTER Il. 


6* T MUST see her again,” thinks the major, 
| pacing up and down the breakfast- 
room ‘the following morning. ‘‘There’s no 
| use in my continually informing myself of 
| the fact—as I have been all night—that I am 
| forty years old, and never will be hung for my 
aty Yet I 
think I could make her happy, the beautiful 
little flower thrust among those weeds. And, 
| God bless her, I know her soul is as pure 
| as her face. Why should I not marry where I 
| please—if she pleases? I may be a fool, but I 
| don’t believe it. She is worth winning.” 
| But how is she to be won? This is the ques- 

tion that vexes and puzzles the major. For 
| himself, he cares not one atom for the conven- 
| tionalities that separate her station of life so 
| completely from him in his. But he has not 
been acquainted with Madam Grundy all 
these years without gaining a pretty clear idea 
| of that lady’s character, and what her em- 
| phatically expressed opinions would be should 
| he attempt to seek out this young girl, so far 
| —in madam’s eyes—beneath him. He could 
| bid defiance to that dame—his inclination is 

to challenge her even now—but this beautiful, 
young creature, with the pure, sweet face and 
pathetic eyes—he might vex and alarm her. 

‘* And,” thinks the major, humbly, ‘‘if she 

could not care anything for me, I would but 

grieve and annoy her, and make a mess of it 
| generally.” 

But see her again he must; speak to her, 
try and make her think of him a little. After 

| he has done this, he will trust to Providence 
and —a happy thought strikes him— Cash 

No. 19. 
But how is he to gain this one interview? 
Meditating the subject, another bright idea 
takes possession of the major’s mind ; he will 
himself go and buy a dolman. 
| To think, with him, is to act. The major 
| loses notime in collecting walking paraphernalia 
| and sets forth upon what to him, on ordinary 

occasions, would be a more distasteful expedi- 
| tion than storming a fort or surprising an 
| enemy’s enerampment. An inward tremor pos- 

sesses him as he reaches the outer door of the 

‘* up-town emporium,” but with outward bold- 

ness he passes the citadel, and guarding as 

best he may against the ambuscades of the in- 
| terior, at length reaches in safety the scene of 
' action. 

Ah, sweet, sweet face, that turns to meet 
him! Beautiful eyes—do they brighten as 
they see him? /s there the least little droop 

| and quiver of the white lids? He is a fool 

| to think it—a fool, indeed, to stand staring at 
her in this way. The major pulls himself to- 
gether and proceeds to detail, as coherently as 
he may, the nature of his business. 

Ah, major, major, with what unblushing 





thought the major, quick to see the bright | effrontery do you narrate to those unsuspicious 


looks which passed between the two—quick 
also, to note how the fire-flies snapped and 
glowed under the hedge when his pretty sister 
petulantly requested the young woman to 
‘*hurry.” ‘Dll cultivate the acquaintance of 
Cash No. 19.” 

Accordingly, when the small Mercury re- 
turned—his sister and the saleswoman mean- 
while discussing the bill—the major, by a 
flank movement, intercepted her departure. 

‘*See here, Miss Cash,” he said. 

Brighter sparks for a moment from under 
the hedge, that seemed to illumine the major, 
strategic purpose and all. ‘Phen a smile stole 
over the little face. In- that second of in- 


vestigation, the major had risen two points in | 


the opinion of Cash No. 19. First, he had 
called her ‘* Miss,” and secondly, he had 
really meant it. 

‘*See here,” said the major, mindful of the 
value of time, ‘‘do you like oranges?” 

Considerably surprised, Cash No. 19 yet 
maintained sufficient equanimity to answer 
promptly in the affirmative. 

‘*Buy a quarter’s worth, then,” suggested 
the major, insinuating a coin of that denomi- 
nition into the hand of his wished-for ally. 


Sly old tactician! not a word about the | 


** prettiest” face, not even a casual inquiry 
concerning its owner; but Cash No. 19 
caught a certain lingering look in that direc- 
tion as pretty Mrs. Farnham departed, bear- 
ing in her train her still—oh, fickleness of 
man !—unwilling brother. 

‘Ab! laughed Cash No. 19, under her 
breath, while the hedge seemed fairly illumin- 
ated, ‘‘it’s my pretty Miss Bertie I must 


| ears your base fabrication. How a mythical 
sister, envious of your real sister’s purchase of 
yesterday, has commissioned you to. day to pro- 
| eure a similar article. How adroitly do you 
| extricate yourself from an unlooked-for diffi- 
| culty, when mformation is desired as to the 
| lady’s measurements, by asserting that her 
figure is proportioned similar to the question- 
er’s own! How pathetically do you request 
| her to assist in the selection of this article for 
| your ‘sister.’ Ah, major, major, most cer- 
tainly you have mistaken your vocation! The 
ranks $f Fiction, not the U. S. A., should 
claim you. 
| Behold him! the perjured man, inspecting 
critically article after article; objecting here, 
demurring there. With unblushing audacity 
| declaring that his ‘‘ sister” will not like this 
pattern, or is adverse to such a cut. Richly 
does he deserves his punishment; for the en- 
| tire stock of dolmans being brought forth for 
| his inspection, the major finds himself in the 
| midst of a chaos where all military tactics for 
| the evolution of law and order fail to serve 
| him. Yet even this—iniquitous being—he re- 
verts to his own advantage. 
| turns to the pretty and unconscious cause of 
all his, trouble. 
‘*Tf you would but try them on,” he says, 
imploringly. 


Helplessly he | 
| too sluggish for his satisfaction. 











| And what a brilliant thought, indeed, was | 


| this, for how sweet does the fair face look 
| when the rich, warm furs encircle the white 
| throat. 
| the ‘“ selecting” indefinitely ;° but so lovely 

does she look in one especial garment, that he 
| instantly decides to take it, inwardly chafing 


, 


The major is quite willing to prolong | 


that he cannot, in similar manner, take pos- 
session of the figure which it enwraps. 

This decision, of course, brings Cash No. 19 
upon the scene. The major perceives an extra 
illumination under the hedge, and receives a 
bright nod of recognition, from which he is 
led to hope for reinforcements, if needed, in 
that quarter. Neither are his hopes vain. 
With the proverbial speed of the messenger- 
boy, Cash departs upon her errand, bestowing 
an encouraging look in the major’s direction, 
upon which he immediately resolves to act. 

How he does it he can never explain, blun- 
dering old veteran that he is, better versed in 
military tactics than Cupid’s wiles. How she 
does it she can never understand, shy, timid 
little one, not given to confidences ; but in the 
few moments elapsing between the exit and 
entrance cf Cash she has told him such little 
fragments of her story as, pieced together, will 
make quite a complete history. Of misfortune 
overtaking prosperity, surrendering her into 
the hands of cruel poverty; of death, with 
darkened wings shadowing love, and leaving 
her ‘‘a slender reed, to face the storm,” alone 
with sorrow. Just one of the little histories 
that the world never hears, because there are 
so many of them. Yet it touches the major, 
hardy and stern as he is; even with no special 
interest in the narrator, it would have touched 
him. 

And so young and fair is she—so young to 
struggle with sorrow and poverty. 

‘* But there are many of us,” s!.e says, when 
he speaks of this. ‘‘I am only one of many, 
And we learn to struggle. Is is hard some- 
times, but we learn.” 

Beautiful, brave, mutely appealing eyes. 
They are but one pair among many, alas! 
with that patient pathos in them; but they are 
the pair to the veteran who has withstood much 
brighter, far subtler glances. How beautiful 
a thing to make them brighten alone for him ! 
Sorrow should never kiss their white lids 
again; grief should never dim them. Ah, 
beautiful eyes, will they be the light to make 
glorious the horizon of his future, as he would 
brighten hers? The major’s rhapsody is 
broken; perhaps some hasty words upon his 
lips are checked. Cash, with lagging steps, 
approaches. 

The major holds out his hand. If the 
whole world were looking on, he could not 
restrain himself from holding that little hand 
for one precious second in his. 

‘*God bless you, my child!” he says, earn- 
estly. ‘‘ Remember me, will you not, as a 
friend who would give much to serve you?” 

For an instant those clear eyes look into his. 

‘*T will remember,” she says, softly, and 
then the white lids fall and hide her tears. 

‘* She shall wear this,” thinks the major, 
departing with his purchase. ‘‘She alone— 
no other.” 

In the lower passage he encounters Cash 
No. 19 busy with a refractory shoe-string. 
He puts his hand upon the curly head. 

‘*Oh, Miss Cash,” he says, ‘‘ perhaps you 
have not forgotten where they sell good 
oranges ?” 

Cash abandons her shoe to its fate, and 
springs up. ‘‘I thank you so much for those 
others,” she says. ‘‘It was such a feast. I 
liked them very much, and ’—demurely—‘‘ so 
did Miss Bertie.” 

The major flushes like a schoolboy. ‘‘ Iam 
glad,” he says, ‘‘and you shall have more 
feasts, you and Miss Bertie,” and he feels reck- 
lessly inclined to place in the hands of Cash 
all his available income, for feasting purposes. 

As it is, Cash finds herself the custodian of 
what, to her small soul, is fabulous wealth. 
Although, considering the fact that from eight 
A.M. to seven P.M., she runs hither and thither, 
regarded, as indeed she is, a simple automatic 
machine that possesses the advantage of seldom 
getting out of repair, and that she is required 
to perform this autematic labor six days out of 
every seven ere her services are considered 
worth the munificent sum of one dollar and 
seventy-five cents—she may, perhaps be in- 
clined to over-estimate the value of any sum 
reaching above this, the ultimatum of her 
weekly toil and aspirations. 

‘*T must go, now,” says Cash, as a shrill cry 
echoes up from below, but the major lays a 
detaining hand upon her arm, 

‘* Where do you live, Miss Cash,” he asks. 

‘*In Hester Street.” 

‘‘And at what time are you allowed to go 
home to Hester Street. 

‘** Seven o’clock.” 

The major looks down at her gravely. ‘If 
I should happen to see you going in the direc- 
tion of Hester Street to-night,” he says, ‘‘ will 
you allow me to escort you home ?” 

With a gravity equalling his own Cash lifts 
her eyes to his. ‘‘I am not in the habit of 
ailowing gentlemen to escort me home,” she 
replies, sedately, ‘‘ but, if you should happen 
to see and ask me, I might happen to let you.” 

Then she vanishes, and the major, having 
thus completely gained co-operation from the 
enemy’s camp, as it were, departs to plan his 
amnpaign. 


CHAPTER III. 


OnE and two weeks passed by, and to the 
major, decisive and impetuous in action, the 
course of events runs in a current altogether 
True, the 
enemy has been bombarded with fruit and 
flowers, and his small ally does for him some 
valiant and effective service in various conver- 
sational skirmishes, and in spying the out- 
works, bring favorable reports; but the major 
grows impatient. He desires to enter the 
action himself: this continual abiding in camp 
is extremely distasteful to him. But the deli- 
cacy of his position deters him. Chivalry, 
with him, has reached the perfection of its rare 





growth. Her name must be above the faintest 
touch of gossip, the lightest laugh. That 
poisoned stiletto with which Madam Gryndy 
so daintily, jestingly, indifferently stabs her 
victims, directed against the woman he loves, 
would be a sword-thrust to his soul, keener 
than any blade wielded by a triumphant enemy. 
The major feels equal to a vigorous campaign, 
but his consideration for the enemy—likewise 
his uncertainty as to prospective capitulation— 
deter him. He ponders much and deeply, and 
at length resolves on a coup d’etdt. 

Therefore, one pleasant morning, he sallies 
forth in the direction of Hester Street. It is 
quite early—to secure the indispensable services 
of his ally, it is necessary for him to present 
himself quite early in Hester Street. Yes. 
Yonder she comes, the small figure in well 
worn coat and hood whose pristine glory has 
long since departed. It is no unusual thing 
for Cash to meet the major in Hester Street, 
hence she greets him with perfect equanimity, 
and trots along comfortably beside him. But 
it is an unusual thing for the major to be as 
absent-minded as he is this morning. Cash 
ponders upon his silence as they walk down 
Hester Street; ponders also, on the grave, 
almost pathetic silence of her ‘* beautiful Miss 
Bertie” a strange, wistful quietude that is of 
recent date. She feels that something must be 
done. Cash, likewise, is ready for action. 

‘**Cash,” says the major, at length—long 
ago, by mutual consent, he has discarded the 
‘** Miss "—‘‘ Do you like fairy stories ?” 

‘‘Very much,” affirms Cash, sedately con- 
cealing her curiosity at the question. 

The major pauses upon the corner, where 
a little flower-girl, mindful of the adage con- 
cerning the early bird, is arranging her wares. 
Well is the truth of that adage brought home 
to her this morning; the major purchases a 
handful of beautiful roses, and never stops for 
‘* change.” 

‘*Let us turn down this street, Cash,” he 
says. ‘‘We can go out on Broadway later. 
You can hear me talk here; I am going to tell 
you a fairy story. Once upon a time,” begins 
the major, in the orthodox fashion, ‘there 
was a beautiful young princess who had been 
stolen from her own lovely dominions by a 
wicked witch. A withered, wrinkled old crone 
was this witch, always clad in garments poor 
and mean. She ruled over a very large 
dominion of unwilling subjects, who, how- 
ever, could never rise in revolt. Her name 
was Poverty. 

“Well, she stole away the beautiful young 


| princess from her lovely home, and shut her 


up in a gloomy prison with great iron doors. 
She said to the young princess: ‘ You are no 
longer royal; you are my slave, and must do 
my bidding in all things.’ And so she made 
the young princess’s life very wretched, for 
she was constantly ordering her to do most 
distasteful things, and allowed other people to 
harass and vex her, and order her about to 
their heart’s content. 

‘‘All this, of course, made the beautiful cap- 
tive very miserable, and though she tried hard 
to be brave and patient, she could not help 
crying often, and longing—so terribly—for re- 
lease. She hated the prison-house, she hated 
the wicked witch who persecuted her. She 
was so young for such a fate, and so very 
beantiful. Poor little princess !” 

The major stopped, and he and his com- 
panion walked on quite silently for many 
minutes. Suddenly Cash looked up. 

‘¢ Where is the prince?” said she. 

‘* What ?” said the major, rousing from his 
reverie. 

‘Isn't it time for the prince ?” questioned 
Cash, gravely. ‘‘ There was a prince, of course 
—all fairy stories have one.” 

‘** Yes,” said the major, looking quietly down 
at her, ‘‘ there was a prince. Not a young, 
handsome prince, Cash, with a velvet mantle, 
and a long feather in his cap... Not a hero 
prince at all. But he was very sincere and 
earnest, and when he saw the young princess 
one day—quite by accident—he desired very 
much to rescue her, to restore her to her lost 
heritage of happiness; but he could not tell 
her what he wished to do, because he could 
not get into the prison-house. At the door the 
witch had stationed two sleepless and very 
cruel sentinels, Malice and Slander, and though 
he loved her very much—perhaps because he 
did love her so much—he could not pass these 
monsters—though he might easily have blinded 
their eyes with gold-dust—without danger of 
their harming her. 

So the prince studied a long time, how to 
offer his allegiance to the princess, to rescue 
her, in defiance of the dragons. And at length 
he thought of a plan. It was this: 

‘*'There was a bright little fairy in the witch’s 
household, who ran errands, ‘‘ up-stairs, down- 
stairs, in the lady’s chamber.” This little fairy 
loved the princess very dearly, and would have 
done anything to release her from her im- 
prisonment. Now the prince knew this, and 
so he sought out the little fairy, who could not 
pass unhindered in and out, before the very 
eyes of the dragons at the door. To the little 
fairy the prince told his story. How he de- 
sired, above anything on earth, to rescue the 
princess. How, if she would trust him, if she 
would believe in his sincerity, and honor, and 
love, if she would be willing, in all confidence, 
to place her hands in his, he could lead her 
forth from her prison, before the eyes of all, 
and the old witch would have no power to harm 
or hinder her. And the prince said to the little 
fairy, ‘‘ Take for me a red rose to the princess. 
Tell her I am waiting. ‘Tell her that if, she 
trusts herself to me, never would man on carth 
try harder to make her life happy. Tel! her 
that I love her as truly and honorably as man 
can love. ‘ell her that if she will lay her 
hands in mine, and trust that honor and love, 


(Continued on page 428.) 
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Huyler’s, 863 Broadway, and 
Co,, 654 Broadway, are fitting specimens. The 
building of the first-named firm was nearly hid- 
den in a mass of black stretched from the cornice 
down to the front of the stores, hiding even the 
signs of the firm from view. The stores of De 
Graaf & Taylor, on Fourteenth Street, were also 
draped on a massive scale, dotted here and there 
with rosettes and pleatings, 

The large white marble store of Swestser, Pem- 
broke & Co., cn the corner of Broadway and 
White Street, was conspicuous, The columns of 
the Broadway. front were completely swathed in 
black, and broad streamers of mourning depended 
from the fifth story cornices down the entire 
facade of the building. Over the door was a por- 
trait of General Grant, neatly framed in black, 
and adorned with the national colors. 

At James McCreery & Co.'s, Broadway and 
Eleventh Street, all the doors on Broadway were 
surmounted by curtains of black cashmere, behind 
which were half hidden “sun pipings” and 
pleated designs. 

C. H. Tenney’s wholesale hat store at Broadway 
and Houston Street, a large five-story brick build- 
ing, was among the most effectively draped, and 
attracted much commendation. 

Over the door of the Union Square Hotel a 
beautiful sunburst was stretched on a frame about 
four feet square, and in all parts of the city and 
in every possible variety mourning emblems were 
displayed, 


CASH No. 
(Continued from page 425.) 
God knows she shall never repent it. There- 
fore, if her answer be yes, when she walks to- 
night outside the prison walk, let her wear the 
rose, and the prince will know that—that an 
angel has'made him the happiest man on earth. 
And if—if she fears, or if she does not fancy 
the prince, then”—very low and quiet—‘‘ there 
is nothing for him to do but assure her that he 
loves her too well to cause her one moment’s 
annoyance, and to go away and—live his life 
as best he may.” 
They were out on Broadway now, among the 
tumult of that busy thoroughfare. Two very 


19. 


quiet pedestrians they were, walking through | 
Suddenly Cash 


much clatter and clamor. 
looked up, ‘‘ You have not told me what the 
princess said,” vouchsafed she, with demurely 
mirthful eyes, 

‘* Have I not,” answered the major, looking 
down at her with suspicious gravity, and plac- 
ing in her hands the roses. ‘‘ Cash, I have 
actually forgotten what the princess said. 


But,” as with a sudden happy thought, ‘‘I am 
sure, Cash, that Miss Bertie knows this story | 
well. 
you, and she will tell you just what the princess | 


| 
| 
\ 
| 


said.” 

And what did the princess say? 
the beautiful young girl with the serious wist- 
ful eyes say she said when she heard the story 
told as no one in the world but Cash could tell 
it—except the major? Why, just nothing at 
all. She. listened very quietly, her head rest- 
ing against the frame of the high window where 
she stood, nothing but tie clear, sweet profile 
visible to the story teller’s eyes. 

fnd wher, the story was finished, even then 
she said nothing. Cash, perched upon a high 
stool with her untasted Junch in her lap, 
watched her with an anxious countenance. 
Had she thought wrong? Had the major 
thought wrong, or had she, Cash, not told the 
story as well as she ought? The little soul was 
troubled, when suddenly the quiet figure, still 
without turning her head, reached out one 
hand toward her. ‘‘ Give me the rose, dear,” 
she said, softly. 

She let her fingers, as she held it, rest for an 
instant ‘in Cash’s lap; then, with a quick move- 
ment, she bent her beautiful head and kissed the 
red rose. And Cash stole away, quite content, 
though she saw that the princess was cry 

All that remains to be said is that there was 
a very (quiet little wedding not many days from 


this, at which Madam Grundy did not officiate. | 
And well was it for Madam Grundy’s equanim- | 
ity that she did not; for although the delicate | 


nerves of that lady might have withstood the 
shock of. knowing that Major Mark Fresham’s 
bride had once sold dolmans in Dash and Blank’s 
“‘uptown emporium,” assuredly would she 
have suecumbed completely had she been ac- 
quainted with the fact that the bridesmaid was 
& young person known to the public at large as 
Jash No, 19. 


CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


GENERAL GRANT AS A SMOKER. 

To the Editor of Prax Lesure’s ILLustTRATED 
NEWSPAPER: 

ys may prove interesting to you to learn how 
I one of your craft was the original cause of 
General Grant’s relish for constant smoking. 
The general told the story himself, in the 
Weasaht conversational style natural to 
him when dmong friends. 

In the Summer of 1878, immediately after 
his return to Paris from Egypt. Grant called at 
the American Legation with his friend General 


sO 


.veét, who had, a few days before, been re- | 
lieved by President Hayes of his duties as Con- | 
‘Torbert’s successor, Gen- 


sul-general at Paris. 
eral Fairchild, happened at that moment to be 
at the Legation, fresh from. his Consulate at 
Liverpool; and to complete the distinguished 
set, the American Commissioner - general to 
the Paris Exposition, Governor McCormick, 
also called there (with his secretary) that 
morning, to have his usual chat with the 
Minister, General Noyes, and with the ac- 
complished Seeretary of Legation, Mr. Hitt, 
now a member of Congress from Indiana. 
The meeting between General Grant and 


these gentlemen was as cordial as it was un- | 


expected ; after the usual greetings had been 
hanged, General Noyes went to a locker 
and brought out » box of his choicest Havanas, 


Tell it to her just as I have told it to | 


What did | 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


marked, laughingly, ‘‘ General I am told you | 


are considered a great smoker ?” 

‘* Yes, I am atraid I am,” Grant replied, 
| ‘* but it is all the fault of a newspaper-man. 
until one day in camp, near St. Louis, a re- 
porter came to interview me at my headquar- 
ters. I was just then smoking vigorously at 
my fortnightly cigar, filling the tent with 
| the man induStriously engaged with pencil and 
notebook. Press of business prevented an inter- 

view. The next day’s issue of a St. Louis daily 
paper proclaimed in flaming headlines: ‘ Grant 
Enveloped in a Cloud of Smoke ! 
an Interview with the Great Smoker!’ and so 
| on. That reporter dwelt so much on my smok- 

ing, that all who saw the paper and wished me 
| well; and their friends, commenced to ply me 
} with boxer and cases of cigars. 
them up the cigars kept coming, and that is 
how I came to be a great smoker.” 

General Grant then, for more than hour, 
entertained his friends with his travels and 
experiences in Egypt. It was a most interest- 
ing account, and his easy, captivating delivery 
would have been a great surprise to those who 
knew him only by reputation as ‘‘the silent 
man.” A. H. G. 


THE FAMILY IN MADAGASCAR. 


M. de Lapparent, of the French Navy, con- | 
| tributes to La Réforme Sociale, of Paris, some 
interesting notes on the organization of the 
| family among the Malagasy. 
Polygamy, and the irregular relations which 

often go with it, are admitted, but are not 
| common with this people; and a regular mar- 
| riage is considered as the real basis of the 
| family. Sterility is held in horror, and the | 
| usual formula of compliment is: ‘‘ May God 
be good to you and give you children.” 

In case of need, the head of the family has 
recourse to adoption to secure the continuance 
| of his name. 

The family forms a kind cf commune, living 
under one roof; brothers, sisters, cousins, even 
| to the second generation—all contributing 
their labor to the general stock. The child | 
| who should refuse to adopt as his own the 
aims and the wishes of the community would 
be given up to the general reprobation by the | 
law of rejection, which the head of the house 
is free to exercise. 

No care is taken to educate the children. 
They grow up with no other check upon their 
natural dispositions than that imposed by the | 
family traditions and the personal authority of | 
the father. Important matters are discussed by 
the older members, and, in extreme cases, by 
a council of the whole family. Should this 
be unable to agree, the state authority is called 
in to decide the matter—a step nearly always 
ruinous, for judges in Madagascar are even | 
more apt than other judges to eat the oyster | 
and leave the slells to the disputants. 

The father is free to leave his property as 
he will, and the favored child, instead of being | 
an object of envy on the part of the others, is 
| looked upon by all as their natural protector. 
| One of the strongest influences in binding 

the family together is the right toa place in 
| the ancestral tomb. Exclusion from this, 

which is to the Malagasy the. most sacred spot | 
in the world, is the grees disgrace that can 
happen to any one. 

The funeral ceremonies are naturally made 

as imposing as possible, and the tombs have a 
| more sumptuous character than the dwellings. 
| ‘The dread of the father’s malediction greatly 

ntributes to the strength and the union of the 
| tumily. 
| Any one upon whom this curse has fallen is | 
shunned by his fellow-citizens, and his poster- 
ity @gcomes outcast. 
| Slavery is a less unhappy condition in Mada- | 
| gascar than might be supposed. ‘The duties of 
each slave are defined, and by no means ex- 
cessive ; and he has his own patch of rice-land 
or his calf. The slaves have the right to pur- 
chase their freedom, but very few of them take 
advantage of this, because their tasks would be 
made much heavier as laborers responsible to 
the state than as dependents upon a master. 

The overseer of the slaves, always himself a 








| 
| 
| 


family. 


blage of several families sprung from the same 
ancestors. It possesses a jurisdiction superior 
| to that of the family; and the ancestral law 
| does not permit the sale or transfer of the 

lands held by one caste to the members of 
| another. 





DECLINE OF THE MIDDLEMAN, 
In a recent speech, Mr. Goschen, one of 
England’s ablest economists referred to the 
changing conditions of trade in taat country, 
| and touched upon the decline of England as a 
‘**middleman.” Had Mr. Goschen chosen he 
might have given his remarks on the subject of 
middlemen a much wider application. There 

tan be no doubt that he is entirely correct in 
| his view that the position of England as a 
| middleman is declining. 


| of sections of a country. 


slave, is respected and treated like one of the 


Caste, as known in Madagascar, is the assem- 


|} thing 


Details of | 


Of course, we | 
had to get rid of them, so my staff and myself 
set to work, but as fast as we kept smoking | 


England has been in | 


some respects more than a middleman ; in some | 


branches of business it has been practically a 
monopolist but the times are changing. 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


| 
| 


I | 
. . | 
used to smoke about one cigar in two weeks | 


clouds of smoke, through which I could see | 


} 


| cost of transportation. 


Onee | 


England held undisputed sway in cotton and | 


other manufactures, but other countries 
now actively competing with her and her 
colonies, notably Australia, which seem de- 
stined to have, ere many years, a separate 


| ent in a commercial sense; not through manan- 


are 


autonomy, are even now becoming independ. | 


| factures, it is true, but through the increasing | 


ery 


! quantities of raw materials which they acc | 


Alfred Benjamin & | Addressing General Grant, the Minister re- | ducing, their growing wealth and their ability | face. 


to pay for what they want in any market of 
the world. 


Middlemen seem destined to be | 





[SupPLEMENT, Avacust 25, 1885. 


The bishop writes, as any One may see, 
from a keen sense of personal ag Well ns official 
responsibility, and what he says Ought to ar- 


crowded to the wall, whether they be nations | rest attention in every part of the country. He 


or individuals. England has unquestionably 
performed valuable service to the civilized 
world with her myriad of ships and her great 
factories, but the world has quite as certainly 
paid dearly for her services. She has greatly 
increased the cost of commodities to the con- 
sumer. The tendency of the times is for the 
producer and the consumer to draw nearer to 
each other. In this country we have numerous 
examples of this fact. For example, there is the 
cotton trade. Formerly, when we had raised 
the cotton, we sent it to England to be manu- 
factured; then we brought back our own 
cotton in a manufactured state. But it is well 
known how large our cotton manufacturing 
industry has become within the last twenty-five 
years, and the general tendency is toward a 
complete independence of England in time 
even though it should take many years to 
bring about that result. But that which is | 
true of a nation is also true, in this instance, 
The South, that is 
to say, formerly depended upon New England 
for its cotton goods; it sent the raw cotton 
North and then repurchased it at a dear rate | 
in the manufactured state. Now, however, | 
there are a large number of cotton factories at } 
the South, and the Southern states are not only 
supplied by them to a great extent but they are | 
likely to become formidable competitors of the | 
New England manufacturers in northern mar- 
kets. ‘The cost of production at the South is | 
less than in New England. The South, more- 
over, for many years devoted itself wholly to 
cotton, and purchased wheat, corn and other 
cereals for the most part at the North, but now 
she is devoting more and more land to grain 
every year. She is, in other words, dispensing 
with middlemen. } 
New York is suffering from the growing dis- | 
position everywhere to remove clogs from the 
wheels of trade; to dispense with cumbersome | 
machinery. New England spinners do not 
purchase cotton so extensivgly here as for- | 
merly. They buy-in the Southern markets; 
hundreds of thousands of bales arrive here 
annually in transit to the mills of Fall River, | 
Lowell and other centres, and no small pro- | 
portion of the receipts is for exports to foreign | 
countries, New York merchants deriving no ad- | 
vantage from the trade so conducted. Only 
a few months in the year is there any legitimate 
trade in raw cotton here ;'the transactions dur- | 
ing the remainder of the year are of a specula- | 


| 


tive, not to say gambling, character. Southern | 


markets are exporting increasing quantities of | 
cotton, as well as naval stores year by year; 
there are plenty of steamers to be had at low | 
rates of freight. England overdid the build- | 
ing of steamers as we.overdid the construction | 
of railroads, and the tradiug nations have pro- 
fited by her mistake as merthants of different | 
sections of this country are profiting by the 
multiplicity of railroads, the effect in this case 
as in the other, of course, being to reduce the 
The provision trade | 
here has been practically ruined by the low | 
rates of freight granted by the railroads and 
the steamship companies on through bills of 
lading. Western merchants in this branch of | 
business have dispensed with New York as a 
middleman. Large tobacco contracts are given 
out by France, Spain and Italy to carry on the | 
Government tobacco monopoly in those coun- | 
| 


| tries, but a considerable portion of the pur- 


ntr 


chases in this country aré made in. such mar- | 
kets as Louisville, Cincinnati, Clarksville and 
Paducah, and the reason is that most, if not all, 
of these centres of the trade are favored with 
low rates of freight on through bills of lading 


| to foreign ports by way of New York or Balti- 


more, 
As to the foreign trade in breadstuffs, our 


exports of flour are steadily increasing; that | 


is, the increasing percentage of the flour ex- 


ports indicates that we are sending wheat to | 
dicts the assumption that black 


England in the manufactured state in increas- 
ing quantities, to the detriment of the English 
mnillers, the middlemen there. 

Our great interior cities are more and more 
disposed to import foreign products on their 
own account. 
the middlemen on the Atlantic seaboard. And 
numerous other instances, to the same general 
effect, might be cited. 

The decline of the middleman, whether a 
nation or an individual, is due to the spread of 
wealth as civilization progresses among the 
various populations of the globe. Increased 
wealth gives greater independene, greater 
ability to make satisfactory bargains. As the 
race advances it rids itself of everything that 
interferes with the easy action of what may be 
termed the social machinery. As in mechan- 
ical inventions, so in social systems, every- 
eumbersome is ultimately discarded. 
The decline of the middlemen will naturally 
be attended with a decline in prices, and cor- 
responding benetit: to the masses. Some mid- 
dlemen are, of course, indispensable, but there 
shoul? be as few removes as possible between 
the producer and the consumer. 


EDUCATION FOR THE NEGRO. 

A recent number of a leading magazine 
contained an admirable article by the Rev. 
Dr. Dudley, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Kentucky, in which he shows the way to ‘* Help 
the Negrg.” 


may seem to be a hackneyed theme; but this | 


ean only be the result of ignorance, prejudice, 
or thoughtlessness. Let any serious-minded 
citizen stop but for a moment to consider the 


elements. of the problem, aud he cannot fail to | 


see that ifanvolves the ‘safety and permanent 
welfare of the Republic, and, therefore, that 
it is a solemn duty to look it squarely in the 


They wish to rid themselves of | 


To some readers, possibly, this | 


speaks as a Southerner, as the representative 
of a Conservative denomination, and, above 
all, as a Christian, mindful of his duty to the 


| humanity for which the Master laid down his 


life 

The bishop dismisses as utterly absurd all 
thought of deporting the negroes of the South 
to Africa or any other country, or of setting 
apart for them a reservation of territory in our 
own country. They are citizens, by a sacred 
provision of the Constitution ; they have tasted 
for twenty years the sweet privileges of that 
relation; they have made material progress; 
members of their race have sat in high places 
as rulers of the nation, and they cannot be 
thrust aside as Pariahs. 

Here they are, and here they will stay. They 
are increasing faster than the whites, and at 
the South are likely to outuumber ‘them at 
no distant da}. In view of iis fact, the igno- 
rance and degradation prevailing among them 
are a source of danger. ‘What then? Shall 
we play the coward and suffer ourselves ta be 
paralyzed by despair? Rather let us do the 
duty that lies before us, in the faith that new 
light will be shed upon our path as we pro- 
ceed, that clouds will vanish and dangers dis- 
appear. 

The bishop boldly accepts the full humanity 
as well as the intellectual and moral capacity of 
the African races. He says: 

** What may come in the far distant future, when, 
by long contact with the superior race, the negro 
shall have been developed to a higher stage, none 
can tell) For my own part, believing, as I do, that 
‘God hath made of one blood all the nations of 
men,’ I look for the day when race-peculiarities 
shall be terminated, when the unity of the race 
shall be manifested. I can find no reason to believe 
that the great races into which humanity is divided 
shall remain for ever distinct, with their race- 
marks of color and of form. Centuries hence the 
red man, the yellow, the white and the black, may 
all have ceased to exist as such, and in America 
be found the race combining the bloods of them 
all; but it must be centuries hence. Instinct and 
reason, history and philosophy, science and revela- 
tion, all cry out against the degradation of the 
race by the free commingling of the tribe which 
is highest with that which is lowest in tho scale 
of development.’”’ 

The lowest tribe must be lifted to a higher 
plane, not alone for its own sake, but for the 
safety of society itself; and this can only be 
done by the personal endeavors of individuals 
of the higher race; by personal contact of the 
instructed with the ignorant, presenting to the 
latter examples in daily life of justice, purity, 
charity, honesty, and courage. 

In this work, the bishop says, the church— 
using the term in its widest signification, as 
including ail organized bodies of Christian 
disciples—must take the lead. To leave the 
emancipated negroes to the leadership o£ 
preachers scarcely above them in intelligence 
and blinded by superstition, would be fatal. 


| Christian bodies have acted most unwisely in 


setting off the negroes belonging to their com- 
munions in separate churches, thus withdraw- 
ing them from the instruction, influence and 
guidance of the whites. The clamor of igno- 
rant negroes to be thus set apart ought to be 
kindly but firmly resisted. In this, the bishop 
says, he has not the least reference to the social 
status of the freedman. To take away the 
badge of the Pariah which caste has affixed to 
the negro is by no means the presentation to 
him of a card of invitation to a soircé in the 
white man’s parlor. 'The time may come, and 
will, when the prejudices that now seem invin- 
cible will be conquered by the changed char- 
acteristics of the race so long under ban. But 
all this is in the future, and can only come 
about by a process s9 gradual as to shock no 
man’s sensibilities. It is, moreover, no part of 
the problem immediately before us, which is 
the redemption of the country from a mass of 
ignorance and superstition degrading to citizen- 
ship, and therefore dangerous to the Republic. 

Experience, says the bishop, flatly contra- 
children lack 
it is not capa- 
promptly fur- 


§ 


capacity for development. No, 
city that is lacking, but help, 
nished and wisely directed. In a word, edu- 
cation, intellectual, moral and_ religious, is 
what is required , and to furnish this demands 
the aid of the Government and the hearty 


| co-operation of the people. To the promotion 


of this the Church should employ her mightiest 
energies, and the rich give of their abundance. 
It is the devil’s delusion that by declaring the 
negro a citizen we have made him really such, 
or absolved ourselves from the obligation. to 
remove the burden of ignorance which has so 
long rested upon him, and which is no more 
degrading to him than it is dangerous to us. 


HOW GEOGRAPHY IS MADE. 
A very amusing story is told about some ex- 
plorers whom the French Government sent into 
the country of Kairwan, in Africa, They did not 
go for the hunting, nor for the renown that at- 
| tends the fortunate discoverer. They- went for 
the commonplace purpose of making a geography 
(with maps) of the country, On their return they 
exhibited their maps, and when they were examined 
it was found that mountains and valleys, rivers 
and ruims, were named * Ma’ arifsch.” As, 
| in fact, the greater number of names’ Were >this 
unmusical word, the explorers. were qgtiestigned, 
} and they declared that when they asked: the 
natives, in Arabic, what is the nameef that moun- 
tain or this river, the reply was ifearly always 
‘*Ma’ arifsch.” Alas! the explorers’ knowledge 
of Arabic was very small. Thev had learned how 
to ask a question, but they had not learned the 
| Arabic for that common answer, ** Don’t know.” 
So these mountains and rivers and tuins were all 
set down in the map with the mteresting name 
| * Don’t Know ” — ** Don’t Know Mountain,” 
**Dow't Know River,” ete, 


| 
} 





